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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 

Unequal Welsh 

Bob Davies has written an interesting 
article concerning the question of minor¬ 
ity languages on a planet increasingly 
dominated by a handful of languages, 
the foremost of which is English (‘Mi¬ 
nority languages and communists’, Oc¬ 
tober 6). 

Bob’s main focus was, however, far 
narrower than this global context in 
which he situated his remarks and was 
centred upon the plight of the Welsh lan¬ 
guage in the British state. In this reply I 
shall limit myself to a discussion of the 
latter alone. 

Borrowing heavily from GA 
Williams’s discussion of the historical 
circumstances that saw the Anglicisation 
of large parts of Wales in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, Bob rejects the mythology of much 
of the Welsh nationalist movement that 
this was the result of English coercion. 
This proves that when considering 
Welsh history it is very sensible indeed 
to borrow from GA Williams. Unfortu¬ 
nately Bob does not improve on 
Williams’s treatment of the question and 
when he ventures to make a judgement 
of his own falls into the trap of repeat¬ 
ing what is perhaps the crudest of the 
nationalist myths, when he tells us that 
Welsh is one of “the oldest languages in 
Britain”. In fact modern Welsh ap¬ 
peared rather later than English. 

It is true that the language from which 
Welsh descends, Brythonic, was spo¬ 
ken long before anything resembling 
English. But Welsh itself is a far more 
recent development and was standard¬ 
ised only after English had undergone a 
similar process. The point here is that 
languages come into being, thrive or fail 
in close relation to the specific societies 
from which they arise. This has meant 
that particular languages have been seen 
by the bourgeoisie as one of the central 
ideological tools by which their class 
establishes its hegemony. In general this 
has led to the bourgeoisie of specific 
states adopting, and therefore standard¬ 
ising for ease of communication, a sin¬ 
gle language. 

Welsh is not such a language but rather 
developed from the tongue of a social 
group, the embryonic Welsh feudal class, 
which was unable to construct a state of 
its own. Welsh remains a language with¬ 
out a state in a society that long ago rel¬ 
egated national states to the status of 
historic curiosities without benefit to those 
imprisoned within their borders. 

It is an irony of history, though Bob 
appears not to have noticed, that, hav¬ 
ing used the English language to enforce 
its rule from Bristol to Bengal and from 
Cardiff to Canada, the British boss class 
is no longer the sole proprietor of the 
language which, to some considerable 
degree, is now the de facto language of 
the bourgeoisie on a world scale and, far 
more importantly for us, of considerable 
sections of the subaltern classes. More 
confident than ever before of its class 
rule (such confidence is but prelude to 
its fall) and finding the confines of the 
national state ever more restricting, 
along with the requirement of such a 
‘nation-state’ to promote a single lan¬ 
guage of rule, the British boss class can 
easily afford to promote minority lan¬ 
guages as a part of its commitment to 
multiculturalism. Multiculturalism being 
the name given to the policy of divide and 
rule in the sphere of culture. 

Even the historically late arriving 
Welsh nationalists of Plaid Cymru are 
aware of this and, as a token of their 
commitment to a capitalist Europe, are 
quite prepared to take subsidies from 
the EU every bit as much as they will 
take handouts from Westminster. They 
do require an independent state to fur¬ 
ther develop their vision of a Welsh¬ 
speaking Wales. If that vision demands 


that Plaid Cymru speak a ‘ social demo¬ 
cratic’ language in order to win Labour¬ 
ite votes, then so be it. But genuine 
socialists should know that, once in of¬ 
fice, Plaid are as willing as any other 
bourgeois party to enforce cuts, as long 
as the Welsh-medium education sector 
is untouched. The point is that they need 
state sponsorship for their programme 
to be concretised and in no sphere is 
this more true than in their cultural poli¬ 
tics, especially in terms of language. 

Bob is correct to argue that the lan¬ 
guage question cannot be abstracted 
from social questions. His arguments 
that the Anglicisation of Welsh-speak¬ 
ing areas can only be halted by the 
socialisation of the economy is, however, 
quite wrong-headed. He is correct that 
housing and jobs should be provided to 
all in such areas if the drift of young, often 
working class, Welsh speakers is to be 
halted. Where he is wrong is in assum¬ 
ing that even if their needs are met lo¬ 
cally young Welsh speakers will not 
move to other areas in any case and then 
become assimilated. 

At bottom the increased mobility of 
the workforce today guarantees that 
Welsh speakers will be ever more as¬ 
similated into the English-speaking ma¬ 
jority. The complex nature of the 
economic base of society cannot but 
force labour to comply to its needs and 
one such need is a common medium of 
communication. This guarantees that at 
best in the future Welsh will be no more 
than a second language. 

It is because they sense this that the 
Welsh language lobby and Plaid Cymru 
must clamour for the state - any state - 
to enact measures not only to protect 
but also to promote the Welsh language. 
In part their demands are from a com¬ 
munist viewpoint wholly supportable. As 
Bob writes, it is a basic democratic right 
that Welsh be treated as an official lan¬ 
guage just as English is and that there 
should be no exceptions to this for pri¬ 
vate business and within the legal sys¬ 
tem, as at present. But the demand of 
the Welsh language lobby that Welsh and 
English should be equal, which Bob ech¬ 
oes and suggests is an expression of 
extreme democracy, is mere utopianism. 

In fact Bob does understand that 
Welsh and English are not and cannot be 
equal when he notes “the enonnous pre- 
ponderanceandweightofEnglish”. This, 
Bob tells us, necessitates positive support 
of the Welsh language. In other words 
there must be state-backed discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of Welsh speakers. There 
is here a contradiction between Bob’s 
support for an abstract extreme democ¬ 
racy and the reality of two unequal lan¬ 
guages. In fact Bob’s extremely 
democratic advocacy of the equality of 
Welsh is little more than an attempt to tail 
the Welsh language movement in the hope 
of recruiting some of its more extreme left 
elements to extreme democracy. 

In reality Welsh and English are not and 
cannot be equal. The one is both the lan¬ 
guage of rule for a number of bourgeois 
states and the tongue of millions, whilst the 
other is spoken by a small, declining popu¬ 
lation and requires the support of the state 
to guarantee its continued existence. 
There can be no question of two such dif¬ 
ferent languages being equal. 

And it is just as abstract to describe 
the Marxist programme as extreme de¬ 
mocracy. The Marxist programme is 
concerned with workers’ democracy 
and not democracy in general, however 
extreme. 

Mike Pearn 
Cardiff 

Left and Ireland 

Some small points of history about the 
British left and Ireland. Both comrade 
Liam O Ruairc, in his review of Alan 
Woods’ book (Weekly Worker Octo¬ 
ber 13) and comrade Jack Conrad in his 
draft theses (September 29), especially 
at point 15, appear to me to oversim¬ 
plify this issue and write out of history a 


political struggle which helped shape the 
modem British far left. What I have to 
say is unfortunately from memory, since 
I no longer have the archive of the rel¬ 
evant documents. 

In the first place, the intervention of 
the Fourth International (USFI) and its 
British section, the International Marx¬ 
ist Group, was in no way limited to con- 
demning the sending of troops to 
Ireland in 1969. IMG comrades ar¬ 
gued, in my view correctly, that the prin¬ 
cipal responsibility of the British left was 
to build a movement for British with¬ 
drawal, and they persisted doggedly in 
this policy through a succession of at¬ 
tempts: first in the Irish Solidarity Cam¬ 
paign, then the Anti-Internment League, 
then the Troops Out Movement and fi¬ 
nally (following entry into the Labour 
Party from the early 80s) the Labour 
Committee on Ireland. 

A part of the difficulty experienced 
(reflected in the succession of different 
vehicles) was the need for a broad cam¬ 
paign movement in Britain to have at 
least some support from Provisional Sinn 
Fein, given this tendency’s ascendancy 
in the Six Counties, and the Provisionals’ 
tactical twists and turns in relation to this 
question. As to the Irish Republican 
Socialist Parfy/Irish National Liberation 
Army, the IMG leadership at the time of 
the IRSP/INLA split from the 
Provisionals, on the advice both of the 
Irish USFI supporters and of Bob 
Purdie and others active in the solidar¬ 
ity movement, took the view that the 
military discipline and effectiveness of 
INLA volunteers was lower than that of 
the Provisional IRA (even allowing for 
the smaller sizes of the organisations) 
and that the tendency would therefore 
be likely to prove ephemeral. 

At least the second half of this judg¬ 
ment has proved to be wrong. But the 
IMG’s decision to attempt to pursue 
relations mainly with elements of the left 
in Sinn Fein, as opposed to the IRSP, 
was made within the unequivocal frame¬ 
work of willingness to solidarise with 
those carrying on the armed struggle 
and of seeking a British defeat. 

Secondly, as comrade O Ruairc hints, 
the USFI/IMG was by no means unique 
in its general approach to the Irish strug¬ 
gle in the 1970s, and the Revolutionary 
Communist Group, Revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party and The Leninist/CPGB 
positions which comrade O Ruairc re¬ 
fers to were in a sense late outliers of an 
earlier political struggle. The USFI/ 
IMG launched a furious polemic against 
the pro-troops positions of the Interna¬ 
tional Socialists (later S WP) and Mili¬ 
tant and the effective abstentionism on 
the question of the Socialist Labour 
League/Workers Revolutionary Party in 
the immediate aftermath of 1969. 

In the IS/SWP the question was one 
of the central issues animating the oppo¬ 
sition factions in the early 1970s, which 
were driven out to form Workers’ Fight 
(much later Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty), Workers Power and the RCG 
(later RCG and RCP). The Irish issue 
formed, albeit weakly, part of the 
Thomett faction’s critique of the Healy 
leadership of the WRP, and the Work¬ 
ers’ Socialist League which resulted from 
the split adopted clear positions against 
the role of the British imperialism in Ire¬ 
land and was consistently active in the 
solidarity campaigns. Matgamna’s turn 
on Ireland towards the AWL’s present 
positions, in fact, was the central animat¬ 
ing factor in the 1986 split which sepa¬ 
rated the Thomett grouping from what 
became the AWL. 

The British far left was thus divided in 
the 1970s between a majority which in¬ 
deed had the economist vices comrade 
Conrad describes and a substantial mi¬ 
nority which opposed to these a strug¬ 
gle in Britain for withdrawal from Ireland 
and against partition. 

Thirdly, I do not think (in relation to 
comrade Conrad’s judgment on the 
Irish co-thinkers of the British left) that 
the activities of the Irish USFI affiliates 


- the Revolutionary Marxist Group/ 
Movement for a Socialist Republic; lat¬ 
er People’s Democracy/Socialist De¬ 
mocracy - can be characterised in the 
terms comrade Conrad used. Though 
this is a small current, these comrades 
always have placed, and still do place, 
the national question at the forefront of 
their politics. Their difference with the 
republican movement is that they have 
persistently argued since the early 
1970s that, as John McAnulty put it in 
2004, “Our belief was, and is, that only 
a mass mobilisation of the working class 
could possibly confront imperialism suc¬ 
cessfully. The history of the armed 
groups and their political representatives 
would appear to confirm our view” 
(www.socialistdemocracy.org/Debate/ 
DebateReplyToLetterFromIRSP.html). 

There are many things that can justi¬ 
fiably be said about the political bank¬ 
ruptcy of the USFI. Economism on the 
Irish struggle is not one of them. 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

Islamophobe 

Lenin 

To accuse socialists like Ian Donovan 
who vote against socialism of crossing 
class lines is hardly preposterous - es¬ 
pecially when Ian describes the offend¬ 
ing CPGB motions to the Respect 
conference as being “motherhood and 
apple pie”, which I think must mean that 
he finds them absolutely unobjectionable 
(Letters, October 13). It isn’t as if there 
were other socialist motions which 
clashed with ours, where socialists 
would have to choose one or the other. 

Why vote rightwing at a leftwing con¬ 
ference unless you want to move the or¬ 
ganisation to the right? If that’s your 
agenda why not say so and explain why 
you think it is necessary, rather than mak¬ 
ing absurd claims as to our motives, 
which are self-evidently to move Re¬ 
spect to the left. 

It is beyond me, Ian, how you can 
dredge up an excuse not to vote for a 
motion in favour of open borders. Nor 
can I understand your claim that to vote 
against the motion is not crossing class 
lines. Open borders are in the interest 
of the working class, are they not? And 
capitalist-controlled state borders are in 
the interest of the capitalist class, which 
is what you are voting for. 

Your position is absurd and can only 
be construed as a deliberate effort on 
your part to aid the SWP in trying to 
ensure that genuine socialist viewpoints 
go unheard within Respect (while the 


kk \Jkieekly Worker 596 must be 
If If one of the best yet,” writes 
comrade DR. “It managed to cover 
debates on the British left and the most 
pressing international issues, as well as 
giving us a useful interview and some 
fascinating theoretical insight.’ ’ 

Wow! Well, I know last week’s 
paper was pretty good, but don’t go 
overboard, comrade - we’re aiming for 
a lot better yet! Anyway, not only did 
DR shower us with kind words - she 
also backed it up with a very handy 
cheque for £50 - and that certainly 
added to the width of my grin. 

Another comrade to send me a 
big’un was ES, who came up with 
£30, while PB (£20), FH and SS 
(£10 each) all played their part in 
swelling our coffers last week. And I 
must mention the fact that we also 
received two donations via our 
website - £20 from LV and £ 15 from 
TJ. Thanks, comrades, I’m glad to see 
our PayPal facility is still working af- 


socialist “tinsel” is retained, of course). 
It is the duty of all socialists to openly 
make propaganda and not to hide our 
views on whatever we believe to be the 
working class interest - whether or not 
this is misrepresented as “islamopho- 
bia”, as Ian does over Iraq. 

The slogan, ‘For the IRA, against the 
British army’, cannot be mechanically 
transposed to read, ‘For the Iraqi resist¬ 
ance, against the coalition annies’. The 
democratic and class basis of the Iraqi 
resistance (content unspecified) and the 
IRA (a specific organisation) are very dif¬ 
ferent. The IRA looked back to Wolfe 
Tone and James Connolly, contained 
secularists, socialists and communists 
and had a base that was both sociologi¬ 
cally and politically working class. We 
engaged positively with it and tried to 
turn its cadre towards communist poli¬ 
tics, but our support was limited to the 
democratic and anti-imperialist content 
of its programme. 

The democratic and anti-imperialist 
content of much of the Iraqi resistance 
is questionable, to say the least. The pro¬ 
gramme of several islamist groupings, 
both sunni and shia, is based not on the 
fight for self-determination, but for a 
particular form of theocracy, and these 
groups will target with violence anyone 
who happens to oppose that aim. One 
moment it could be the occupation 
forces, the next followers of a rival sect. 
In the case of sunni groups linked to al 
Qa’eda it could be shia worshippers at 
a mosque (although Ian conveniently 
likes to pretend that al Qa’eda is ‘not 
really’ part of the resistance or that the 
likes ofZarqawi are imperialist provo¬ 
cateurs to a man). These groups are 
programmatically opposed to the inter¬ 
ests of the working class and they could 
just as easily strike up an anti-working 
class deal with the Americans as make 
war on them. 

The Guardian a week or so ago 
spoke to a women’s rights activist in 
Iraq. She carried a pistol to protect her¬ 
self against the islamists but she was also 
for throwing the Americans out - a po¬ 
sition she described as “patriotic”. I 
don’t agree with patriotism - I’m an in¬ 
ternationalist - but nonetheless her views 
are the sort we should relate to posi¬ 
tively. Our opposition to political 
islamists is not because they are 
muslims, but because they are dyed-in- 
the-wool reactionaries who would 
slaughter the working class just as they 
did in Iran. 

Like Lenin, we recognise the “need to 
combat pan-islamism and similar trends, 
which strive to combine the liberation 
movement against European and Ameri- 


ter a few weeks of falling into disuse! 

Compared to nothing at all over 
previous weeks, two online donations 
in one week is definitely something to 
crow about. But, before I get carried 
away, once more it falls upon me to 
point out that this is actually a pretty 
poor return, considering we had 
15,720 web readers over the last 
seven days. 

But let’s not go on about it too much. 
After all, £ 155 in a single week is not 
bad at all. 

However, after the very slow start 
to our October fund we still have some 
catching up to do. Our total is £280, 
leaving us £220 to raise in just 10 days 
if we are to make our £500 monthly 
target. 

It’s in your hands, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Catching up 
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can imperialism with an attempt to 
strengthen the positions of the khans, 
landowners, mullahs, etc” (‘Preliminary 
draft thesis on national and colonial 
questions’, June 5 1920). No doubt Ian 
would regard this as islamophobia and 
would have refused to vote for any of 
his resolutions at the 2nd Congress of 
the Third International. 

Again like Lenin, we are revolution¬ 
ary defeatists. When he called for the 
defeat of the tsar, he was not hoping for 
a German, or for that matter an Anglo- 
French, victory, but for the defeat of all 
of them at the hands their own working 
classes. Russia was primarily the re¬ 
sponsibility of those living in Russia. 

We too would welcome the defeat of 
our own ruling class. This is the extent 
of our ‘support’ for the Iraqi resistance 
in its present fonn. 

Phil Kent 
Flaringey 

Scabbing 

Comrade Ian Donovan is rather ill-ad¬ 
vised to start accusing others in the 
workers’ movement of hysteria (Letters, 
October 13). The comrade’s evidence 
that the CPGB is in a frenzy of “sectari¬ 
anism’ ’ is that our Phil Kent used the term 
“scabbing” in relation to his refusal to 
vote for principled motions at Respect 
conference. For Ian, scabbing must in¬ 
volve something objective like “cross¬ 
ing an actual class line. For instance ... 
a picket line”. 

Now, Ian is well aware that in po¬ 
lemical exchanges between commu¬ 
nists, words can be used in a vivid, 
broad-brushstroke manner to highlight 
key points. I assume that this - rather 
than a clinical diagnosis - is why he 
labels Phil’s letter as “lunatic” and “in¬ 
deed, insane”. 

However, let’s look a little closer. Ian 
writes that we are branding as ‘scabs’ 
“anyone who doesn’t vote for” motions 
sponsored by us at the forthcoming Re¬ 
spect conference. Well no, actually, Ian. 

There will be a minority of delegates 
who vote against them because they 
genuinely do not agree with them. They 
are wrong, but sincere. But what are we 
to make of the majority of comrades in 
the hall, people who will vote against 
these motions despite professing to 
actually believe in them ? Frankly, 


these comrades are scabbing - not sim¬ 
ply against their own socialist beliefs, but 
also against basic principles of the 
workers’ movement itself. 

Mark Fischer 

North London 

Slight 

modification 

Zoe El win’s letter only serves as an in¬ 
dex as to the depth of islamophobia that 
the CPGB’s programmatic defaults have 
induced in its members and periphery 
(Weekly Worker October 13). 

Concerning the debate between my¬ 
self and various CPGB comrades (most 
recently Phil Kent) over whether or not 
to give support to the Iraqi resistance 
against the US-British colonial occupa¬ 
tion, Zoe writes: “Ian ‘critically’ sup¬ 
ports any terrorist atrocity that is or that 
he can delude himself might be directed 
against the imperialist occupation. He 
regards any condemnation of such ter¬ 
rorism or the programme behind it as 
‘islamophobia’, no matter what the re¬ 
ligion of the victims, or presumably the 
perpetrators.” 

This is dangerous nonsense. Both in 
my writings when a member of the 
CPGB and consistently since leaving it, 
I have always condemned any action 
that deliberately targets civilians. I chal¬ 
lenge Zoe or anyone else in or around 
the CPGB to produce one quotation 
when I have ever condoned such at¬ 
tacks - you won’t be able to. On the 
contrary, from 9/11 to Bali, from the 
Ashura atrocity of early 2004 to Lon¬ 
don 7/7, and many more, I have always 
condemned deliberate killing of civilians. 

This dispute is about our attitude to 
direct conflicts between Iraq insurgents 
on the ground and the coalition armed 
forces. The CPGB refuses to make the 
simple statement, which is obligatory for 
any genuine socialist, that in such con¬ 
flicts between part of the Iraqi people, 
in struggle with our ‘own’ government, 
it is on the side of that section of the Iraqi 
people. Unconditionally. 

This is why the CPGB’s talk of how 
it is ‘defeatist’ towards its own govern¬ 
ment in Iraq is double-talk. Confronted 
with an armed conflict between insur¬ 
gents inNajaf, Fallujah or wherever and 
the British army, it cannot unambigu¬ 


ously come out with a simple statement 
that in that concrete armed conflict it is 
on the side of the insurgents, and hopes 
to see them prevail over ‘our’ armed 
forces. On the contrary, in such condi¬ 
tions it sternly points out that such insur¬ 
gents deserve no solidarity, tarring them 
as ‘reactionary anti-imperialists’. This is 
‘defeatist’ in the abstract, but opposed 
to ‘ its ’ government being defeated in the 
concrete - defeated by the forces they 
are actually fighting. That is what this 
debate is about. 

Regarding motions at the upcoming 
Reaspect conference, I note that the 
CPGB has now submitted a resolution 
against all immigration controls. In a slight 
modification to the tactic of refusing to 
vote for CPGB motions, I would now 
urge all comrades to boycott all the 
CPGB’s motions - either abstain or vote 
against - except for this one, which I will 
be supporting and urging comrades to 
support. 

I note that this is an issue of some 
concrete importance in the real world - 
unlike all the other CPGB motions, 
which are coded attacks on muslims or 
George Galloway from a position deriv¬ 
ing directly or indirectly from 
islamophobia. Whereas the issue of im¬ 
migration controls is a controversial is¬ 
sue of principle that preceded the 
divisions on the left over islamophobia 
that led to the birth of Respect. It rather 
impinges on future debates within Re¬ 
spect (or any other working class party 
project that may arise in the future) 
about revolutionary, internationalist poli¬ 
tics versus national reformism. 

The purpose of my position on the 
CPGB’s motions is to protest and draw 
a line against the reactionary aspects of 
the CPGB’s critique of Respect - cen¬ 
trally its semi-AWLish islamophobia 
and anti-Gallowayism. But there is no 
need for anti-imperialists who are not in 
agreement with the SWP’s ‘old Labour’ 
stageist view of how to build a party to 
cut off their noses to spite their faces by 
applying this too mechanically. 

Ian Donovan 
South London 

SWP other world 

I am deeply distressed, yet not sur¬ 
prised, by the anti-Marxian posturing 
outlined in your article on the Manches¬ 


Stop press 

Socialist Workers Party runs from debate 


A s this issue of the Weekly Worker was going to 
press, we received a phone call from Ghada 
Razuki, an SWP member who works in the Respect 
office. She informed us that she had decided - after 
consultation, we presume - not to accept the two mo¬ 
tions for the forthcoming Respect conference spon¬ 
sored by the CPGB and submitted with the signatures 
of 20 Respect members. (One sought to commit Re¬ 
spect to opposition to the Blair government’s reli¬ 
gious hatred legislation, the other to make 
opposition to immigration controls policy). 

We were informed that is because these resolutions 
arrived at the Respect office on February 15. In fact, 
they had been emailed from the CPGB office on Feb¬ 
ruary 14 - the official deadline - but had bounced back. 
They were re-submitted the next day with a note re- 
questinga phone call “if there is any problem’’. It took 
a full six days for that call to come; our motions are 
rejected, apparently. 

CPGB national organiser, Mark Fischer, comments: 
“Of course, this has nothing to do with deadlines. 
This is politics. 

“The leaders of the SWP are travelling to the right 
at a breathtaking speed. Rather than justify this 
openly, they prefer to silence or intimidate left crit¬ 
ics and censor principled motions. And that’s not sur¬ 
prising. They should be ashamed of the fact that they 
vote down calls to abolish inhuman immigration laws; 
they should be deeply embarrassed about support¬ 
ing Blair’s attacks on free speech. 


“The odd thing is that the SWP appears to think 
that this sort of incondite, toy-town Stalinism ac¬ 
tually works. I can assure them that CPGBers will 
be making a great deal of noise about this crude 
censorship - and the cowardly opportunism that 
prompts it. If John Rees and his comrades seri¬ 
ously believe that this sort of nonsense will kill 
the debate, then they are being very foolish. It 
actually draws attention to it, comrades. 

“The obvious truth is that if the SWP felt confi¬ 
dent about the political implications of the Respect 
project, then it would have no problem debating the 
politics of our motions. The attempt to bureaucrati¬ 
cally circumvent that debate underlines just how 
politically vulnerable SWPers are - from the very top 
of the organisation, down to the local branches.” 

The CPGB will not accept this diktat. We cam¬ 
paigned against the Respect office’s crude at¬ 
tempt to deny the right of 20 members to submit 
resolutions to conference and - as conceded by 
comrade Razuki in her terse phone call this morn¬ 
ing - we won (Weekly Worker September 8). 

■ Send letters of protest to the Respect office, 
if you can in time for the next executive com¬ 
mittee meeting on Saturday, October 22. 

■ Send protests to office@respect coalition.org 
and don’t forget to pass us a copy at 
office@cpgb.org.uk. 


ter Respect conference (‘Making Marx¬ 
ism superfluous: John Rees Prostrates 
himself’, October 13). 

The parasitical tentacles of impression¬ 
ism, opportunism and philistinism appear 
to have thoroughly strangled the supposed 
central purpose of the SWP. They have 
subverted themselves into the vile depths 
of the popular frontist methodology; effec¬ 
tively bowing down to the dominant rul¬ 
ing class hegemony of our time. 

As Marxists we mustn’t be afraid to 
forward political demands which may go 
against the grain of current working class 
consciousness. In fact it is our objective 
and our duty to do so. If we forever sub¬ 
ordinate ourselves to ‘the movement’ 
then, ultimately, ‘the movement’will be¬ 
come frustrated and consciousness will 
take a backwards step even further. This 
has been illustrated clearly by the failure 
of the anti-war movement to ‘stop the 
war’, since the perspective of a mass 
general strike was not raised as a key 
tactic by the coalition. 

Thus, it is critical that the banner of so¬ 
cialism is raised, now more than ever! 
If we fail to raise it consistently then, as 
Marxists, we have accepted defeat. 

The SWP characterised Russia as 
state capitalist. So they not only don’t 
understand Marxism - they also fail to 
understand the nature of capitalism. 
However, they sound like they know a 
great deal about ‘ other worldism’! 
Michael Wainwright 
email 

Eh? 

Readers may be amused by an exam¬ 
ple of the creative use of punctuation 
from those famously reputable journal¬ 
ists on the Alliance for Workers’ Liber¬ 
ty’s fortnightly, Solidarity. In its 
‘Looking left’ column of September 22, 
we find a little gem of an item titled - 
appropriately enough, as it turns out - 
“Eh?”. 

The snippet tells us that the Weekly 
Worker's front-page headline of that 
week - referring to the political fallout 
in the United States post-Hurricane 
Katrina - starkly warns: “Military dic¬ 
tatorship in the offing”. Intrigued - 
slightly appalled, actually -1 looked up 
the offending issue online. 

In fact, the headline reads: “Military 
dictatorship in the offing?” ( Weekly 
Worker September 15). That is, it’s a 
question. Turning then to the offending 
article, I find it is actually penned by 
Martin Schreader - a US resident and a 
member/supporter of political organisa¬ 
tions based in that country with no ex¬ 
plicit fraternal political links to the CPGB. 
This comrade does indeed see the pos¬ 
sibility of military dictatorship in the US, 
but what is it that leads the AWL to be¬ 
lieve that this is the view of the CPGB? 
Dom Selby 
Middlesborough 

Abortion 

Liz Hoskings reminds me of other erst¬ 
while Sparts (or Spartoids, in her case) 
who are occasionally featured in our 
columns (Letters, October 13). When 
they shed the sectarian shell of this or 
that organisational affiliation, we see just 
how brittle that shrill revolutionism was 
in the first place. 


For her part, comrade Hoskings com¬ 
bines her condemnation of our criticisms 
of Respect with a shameful support for 
thoroughly reactionary religious anti¬ 
abortion organisations that entrap des¬ 
perate young women and pressurise them 
to go though unwanted pregnancies. 

Instructively, she retains features of 
her training in Trotskyist economism, 
however. For instance, she takes the 
CPGB to task for giving importance to 
a “diversion” like abortion and not con¬ 
centrating on proper “socialist issues” - 
that is, “childcare, maternity leave and 
work-time flexibility”. As if a woman’s 
most basic democratic right to full con¬ 
trol over her own fertility is not a “so¬ 
cialist issue”! 

On this issue comrade Hoskins is not 
simply a reactionary. She is a clumsily 
dishonest one. It is true that the demand 
for “free abortion and contraception on 
demand” rightly occupies an important 
place in our programme as one of the 
most basic we advance in our section on 
women. And alongside it, Liz, are calls 
for “24-hour creches and kindergartens 
to facilitate [women’s] full participation 
in social life outside the home”; “high 
quality canteens ... laundry and house 
cleaning services to be undertaken by 
the state” as a step towards the full 
“socialisation of housework”; “fully paid 
maternity leave three months before and 
six months after giving birth (the partner 
to be provided with six months pater¬ 
nity leave)”; “either parent” to have 
“paid leave” to “look after six children” 
and a “maximum six-hour working day 
for all nursing mothers” (CPGB Draft 
programme pi6). 

Our call for free access to abortion 
has to be taken in the context of these 
basic demands and, indeed, as an inte¬ 
gral part of our minimum programme as 
a whole. The point being that, as our 
class fights for and achieves aspects of 
this programme, the position of women 
and all oppressed groups in society is 
transformed. The desperate economic 
and social conditions that can push many 
women towards the drastic solution of 
abortion will be alleviated and the rela¬ 
tions between the sexes transformed. 

Lastly, comrade Hoskings wags a fin¬ 
ger at the left for not supporting the likes 
of “a pro-life group” on the south coast 
that provides “an excellent care service 
for young mothers” - then displays such 
a moronic lack of self-awareness that 
she admonishes us that we “have lost all 
principle and don’t care any longer who 
you join up with”! 

Tom Simpson 
Plymouth 

Like Bruce 

Even if one does not believe life begins 
at conception, the seed of the man and 
women have joined together and a life 
is going to result. Abortion is murder 
most foul of innocent, defenceless life. 
There are people willing to adopt ba¬ 
bies. Abortion does not benefit women. 
Girls can feel pressure to have an abor¬ 
tion and, having had it, regret. 

However, as a Connollyite socialist 
like Bruce Kent, I would never vote for 
a rightwing person even if they were anti¬ 
abortion. 

Andrew Harvey 

Carlisle 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and 
principled struggle to reforge the Communist 
Party. This draft programme represents a 
milestone in this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. 

£1.50 or *2.00 (including postage). 
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RESPECT 


Hackney 

Is Respect communistic?’ 


T he October 12 pre-conference 
meeting of Hackney branch pro¬ 
vided an interesting glimpse into the 
present state of play inside Respect - par¬ 
ticularly the attitudes and tensions within 
its main affiliate organisation. 

Firstly, the Socialist Workers Party ob¬ 
viously has problems mobilising its own 
members. We had previously been to Id by 
Mike Simons, membership secretary and 
S WP member, that a large number of peo¬ 
ple had not renewed their national Respect 
membership. This was such a problem that 
people were being signed up on the door 
- with an ensuing delay in starting the meet¬ 
ing. And even with this last-minute push, it 
was small - only about 30 comrades were 
present. While the organisers excused the 
low numbers by the fact that only six days 
notice had been given, it was clear that all 
was not well. 

Although refusing to respond to a re¬ 
quest to provide membership figures to the 


meeting itself, Simons informed me after¬ 
wards that there were now about 96 mem¬ 
bers in Hackney with another 100 on the 
mailing list who have not renewed their 
national membership. At last year’s meet¬ 
ing he had told us that that membership 
stood at 151 - itself down on a previous 
figure of “over 230” a few months earlier 
(Weekly Worker October 14 2004). He 
also confirmed the obvious point that not 
all S WP members are Respect members 
- despite the three-line whip from John 
Rees. Given the fact that branch activity 
has been put on hold in order to boost 


participation in Respect, this is an indica¬ 
tion of serious problems at the heart of the 
SWP 

The atmosphere of the meeting was a 
marked contrast to last year’s pre-confer¬ 
ence debate. In 2004 SWP members 
present were full of gritty-minded deter¬ 
mination to ensure that our motions got no¬ 
where. Looking forward to the general 
election, they were confident and deter¬ 
mined to marginalise left critics in Respect 
Anything that got in the way - like the 
awkward question of abortion rights - had 
to be mercilessly pushed aside. No com¬ 
promise, no apologies, just unpleasant 
belligerence. 

In comparison, this year, while still de¬ 
termined to vote down the left, the SWP 
adopted a tactical approach that gave the 
appearance ofbeing more regretful than 
strident. One by one, leading SWP mem¬ 
bers expressed their feelings of guilt in 
having to oppose what they professed to 


agree with. In the words of general elec¬ 
tion candidate Dean Ryan, “I feel bad at 
having to speak against this motion [on 
immigration controls] when I am an active 
socialist involved in campaigns against 
deportations”. Obviously that did not stop 
him and his comrades from leading votes 
against all those principles they apparently 
hold so dear. As usual they blamed the fact 
that Respect is “a coalition” that does not 
have the SWP’s revolutionary politics. In 
other words, a coalition for which the 
SWP has effectively abaondoned its for¬ 
mal adherence to revolutionary politics. 


But, unlike last year, when the comrades 
seemed almost relieved to shed leftist pre¬ 
tensions as the big time beckoned, this time 
they were far less arrogantly dismissive. 

Ardour has certainly cooled - at least 
in Hackney. Rather than the puffed up 
boasting of2004, many expressed frus¬ 
tration at the low level of activity since the 
general election campaign. From some of 
the interventions you would have thought 
that nothing has been happening - no Re¬ 
spect stalls (only SWP ones), no canvass¬ 
ing, no independent Respect activity. 
Given that Hackney has a relatively large 
SWP membership, the conclusions are 
obvious. 

Perhaps some have realised how far 
they have travelled to the right under the 
stewardship of John Rees. Maybe the 
prospect of George Galloway operating 
in parliament untrammelled by account¬ 
ability to the organisation that got him 
elected is not an attractive one. Certainly 
enthusiasm has waned and some SWP 
members are voting with their feet. 

As usual, time allowed for discussion 
was pinched - even more so because of 
the delayed start. We were told by the chair 
that proposers of motions would get two 
minutes, as would a speaker against - with 
a maximum of six minutes allowed for dis¬ 
cussion on each motion! Apart from the 
CPGB there was no dissent over this ri¬ 
diculous ruling. 

And to begin with it seemed like there 
would be no controversy at all - a motion 
against privatisation in the NHS (almost 
identical to current policy) went through on 
the nod. This was followed by the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group’s inane motion on 
building Respect. Refusing to take on the 
obvious difficult political questions, the ISG 
makes noises about the need to build and 
be ‘ ‘as open and inclusive as possible’ The 
comrades were concerned above all else 
to avoid controversy - and thus make them¬ 
selves utterly irrelevant to the issues in Re¬ 
spect. Their motion also went through on 
the nod - although later it was withdrawn 
by them on the basis that it would be sub¬ 
mitted by another Respect branch anyway 
and therefore it should not constitute one of 
the two motions each branch is allowed to 
submit. Pointless or what? 

As expected, the meeting came alive 
around the set of motions proposed by the 
CPGB. Tina Becker proposed the motion 
of opposition to the religious hatred laws 
to nods of agreement from a couple of 
independents in the meeting, most notably 
a muslim woman who expressed her con¬ 
cern about the attack on civil liberties. 
Leading SWP member Gareth Jenkins 
spoke against and argued that, while “I 
agree we need to discuss this, there are 
enormous splits and divisions in the muslim 
community” on the question and, given 
these splits, “this is not the right time to 
actually oppose it”. 

Somebody (not a CPGB member) 
heckled: “When is the right time, Gareth?” 
The muslim woman argued that ‘ \ve don’t 
want a crackdown on our civil liberties. 
We should be against this law”. Comrade 
Jenkins, feeling under pressure, then pro¬ 
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Defend all migrants, not just asylum seekers 


posed an amendment to delete all parts of 
the motion that committed Respect to 
opposition to the proposed legislation. 
Instead he proposed to insert a general 
liberal commitment to free speech. This 
amendment, which was accepted, effec¬ 
tively robbed the motion of any concrete 
content - to the extent that those who sup¬ 
ported his proposal later argued against 
the amended motion going forward to 
conference, as it was meaningless! 

Our motion for the abolition of immigra¬ 
tion controls got a similar response. Ian 
Taylor - also SWP - proclaimed that it is 
“with a heavy heart that I oppose this 
motion’ ’. Ian himself is against all immigra¬ 
tion controls, of course, but it is not a suit- 
able policy for Respect. Instead the 
emphasis has to be on asylum-seekers, 
which is “the cutting edge of the question 
- they are the Jews of the 21 st century”. 

But, as Eddie Bams, a solicitor who 
represents asylum-seekers and migrants, 
responded, “There is no right to asylum 
now - it’s gone. We have to be clear and 
say what we believe in. There are 18-year- 
old kids being snatched and deported 
overnight with no right of appeal or legal 
representation. If we do not fight for what 
we believe in we won’t get it.” Perhaps 
because of SWP embarrassment at 
Eddie’s support for the motion, more time 
was allowed for a further dose of mealy- 
mouthedness from the floor. SWP com¬ 
rades argued for individual campaigns that 
would not alienate people. We were de¬ 
nounced as “too pure” for calling for de¬ 
fence of all migrants, not just 
asylum-seekers. The motion was voted 
down, with three for and three abstentions. 
Needless to say, the ISG comrades again 
shamefully followed the lead of the SWP 
in opposing this basic principle. 

The meeting then went on to discuss 
transport and climate change. The SWP 
line is that the potential for the develop¬ 
ment of safe nuclear power technology 
even under socialism is out of the question. 
One of their own comrades had put for¬ 
ward a motion on transport that also raised 
environmental issues. He was pressurised 
to withdraw it and the main motion on 
climate change was passed. 

It was left to Tom Rubens to cause the 
only real splits among the SWP that 
evening. He proposed a motion similar to 
one that had been passed by SWP mem¬ 


bers in Hackney last year, only to then be 
rejected by the John Rees-led SWP bloc 
at conference. He quite rightly wanted to 
have this argument again. Tom’s motion 
called for the dismantling of monopoly 
capitalism. Colin Wilson of the SWP 
spoke against. He agreed that we need 
revolutionary change, but now is not the 
time to raise such demands in Respect. It 
would be “off-putting for the Labour Party 
members we are trying to recruit”. 

The muslim woman who spoke before 
asked for clarification about the programme 
ofRespect. “I am a bit confused about this 
capitalism thing, because it sounds quite 
communistic. Is Respect at heart a commu¬ 
nist organisation?’ ’ Quite a poignant ques¬ 
tion that actually summed up the SWP’s 
problem in trying to ride two horses at once. 
Not surprisingly, no response was forth¬ 
coming from the comrades. 

But interestingly Dean Ryan supported 
Tom’s motion, as he felt it “impossible not 
to support a motion against capitalism and 
in favour of the welfare state”. He led 
something of a rebellion with 10 votes for, 
13 against and five abstentions. To the 
relief of the steadfast SWP loyalists, it nar¬ 
rowly lost. 

No decision was taken on delegates. It 
will be up to “the next meeting, which will 
be much bigger than this one”, according 
to the chair. Obviously comrade Simons 
is hoping to turn around the membership 
problem in the meantime. Let’s wait and 
see • 

Anne Me Shane 


Form a Respect left 
opposition 

Conference 
fringe meeting 

Saturday 
November 19 
6pm, Lucas Arms, 
245a Grays Inn Road, 
London WC1. 
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Respect launch, January 2004 - this time SWP aims to gag left critics 


Sheffield 

CPGB not wanted 


T he Sheffield Respect pre-confer¬ 
ence meeting took place on 
Wednesday October 12. Having 
not been notified of a change of venue, 
CPGB comrades were fortunate to find 
out of the new meeting place and get 
there just in time. There were 34 mem¬ 
bers present, mostly supporters of the 
SWP. 

We were disappointed to find the 
resolutions and nominations from the 
CPGB were not included on the 
agenda. We were informed they had not 
arrived by the time the agenda was 
drawn up - despite the fact they had 
been sent to the designated email ad¬ 
dress prior to the deadline. Nobody 
from the steering committee, having re¬ 
alised their ‘error’, thought about mak¬ 
ing copies to bring to the meeting. 
Fortunately I had printed off 25 copies 
of the email, which included the motions 
and nominations, to bring to the meet¬ 
ing. The resolutions and nominations 
were then readily accepted by the chair. 

The meeting itself was a relatively hos¬ 
tile one, as far as the attitude of a few 
SWP hacks goes. Greg Challis - a lead¬ 
ing SWPer in Sheffield - decided that 
for him political discussion/debate was 
not the order of the day. Comrade 
Challis was happy with simply calling 
people liars whenever he felt like it. He 
was also keen to heckle CPGB speak¬ 
ers and insisted on making the point that 
CPGB members were ‘not wanted’ in 
Respect. 

The issue of inclusiveness for com¬ 
rade Challis can only go so far, it seems 
- he certainly does not wish to include 
anyone to the left of the SWP. It may 
well be the case that comrade Challis 
actually believes that because people 
like him do not want the CPGB involved 
we will simply not bother turning up. 
This Stalinist approach from comrade 
Challis, an approach that relies on intimi¬ 
dation, is hardly likely to work. 
Following a number of local reports 


and an appeal for funds/support regard¬ 
ing the earthquake in Kashmir, we 
moved on to the election of a new steer¬ 
ing committee. The outgoing comrades 
had proposed a new committee of 15. 
They also conveniently proposed 15 
names. On the basis of my nomination 
(now included on the agenda) I pro¬ 
posed we simply increase the number to 
16. This was hotly debated, with a cou¬ 
ple of SWP members strongly arguing 
that, as I had not been involved in the 
general election campaign, I did not 
deserve to be on the committee and that, 
anyway, the CPGB were out to wreck 
Respect and that my presence on the 
steering committee would destroy the 
organisation in Sheffield. 

I pointed out that I had been on the 
Respect steering committee in Waltham 
Forest prior to moving north and that 
this was an area also dominated by SWP 
members. I had also been selected as a 
candidate twice in local elections for the 
SWP-led Socialist Alliance. The pro¬ 
posal to increase the number from 15 to 
16 was defeated with only four votes in 
favour. Come the election to the com¬ 
mittee itself, I received five votes, with 
the rest of the slate getting about 25. 

We then moved on to the election of 
delegates to conference. There were 14 
places and again a slate of the required 
number had been presented by the out¬ 
going steering committee. Unfortunately 
seven of the 14 were unable to be at the 
meeting. As I was now the 15th candi¬ 
date for the 14 places, the SWP at¬ 
tempted to exclude my name from the 
ballot by simply putting their own slate 
to the vote. Fortunately I had a copy of 
the national standing orders, which 
stated clearly that there must be an ex¬ 
haustive vote. The chair, to his credit, did 
his best to follow the rules despite nu¬ 
merous attempts from the likes of com¬ 
rade Challis to simply push for a vote for 
oragainstthe slate. Nevertheless, the 14 
were elected by a similar margin to the 


steering committee. 

It was also agreed to have only three 
reserves despite there being four can¬ 
didates. I was happy to be reserve 
number four, but even this lowly posi¬ 
tion was one I was not allowed. The 
SWP majority would prefer having a 
smaller delegation than Sheffield is en¬ 
titled to if it meant there was any possi¬ 
bility that a CPGB comrade would make 
up the numbers. This was despite the 
fact that I gave a commitment to fully 
support, and speak on, any of the pro¬ 
posed motions coming from the Shef¬ 
field branch. 

The end of the meeting was taken up 
by the resolutions. Motions were over¬ 
whelmingly supported on climate 
change, deportation of Iraqi Kurds and 
trade union solidarity action. Motions 
moved by CPGB supporters on oppo¬ 
sition to immigration controls and the 
religious hatred bill were overwhelm¬ 
ingly defeated. The SWP members who 
spoke opposed open borders as “not 
being in the real world”, while “only the 
likes of the BNP” could possibly be 
against the government’s ‘incitement to 
religious hatred’ legislation. 

By this time it was late, and getting 
more surreal. Does the SWP really think 
that those in the legal profession and the 
arts that have come out against the leg¬ 
islation are somehow lining up with the 
BNP? It was disappointing to again see 
good SWP members vote down issues 
they sometimes still claim to believe in. 

Disappointing, but not unexpected, 
and I came away with the impression 
that some of them now genuinely op¬ 
pose the position they held regarding 
immigration controls only a couple of 
years ago. After all, it soon becomes 
impossible to argue with any conviction 
for principles that are vehemently op¬ 
posed within Respect. Eventually 
theory has to be brought into line with 
practice • 

Lee Rock 


Waltham Forest 

Not controversial? 


A round 20 people attended the 
Waltham Forest pre-conference 
Respect meeting on October 13. 
An outline was given at the beginning of 
planned activity over the next eight months 
leading up to the May local elections. We 
will campaign against city academies, cuts 
in the NHS and plans for the Olympics 
where local needs are not addressed. 

Then five motions for conference were 
put forward for debate. However, there 
was little debate, as no-one spoke against 
any of the motions. When, on the other 


hand, members had to vote on which 
motions should go forward, the SWP, with 
its majority at the meeting, clearly demon¬ 
strated its preference. The motion to op¬ 
pose city academies got 13 votes, repeal 
the anti-trade union laws 12 and the envi¬ 
ronment motion 11, while opposition to the 
religious hatred bill got six votes and a mo¬ 
tion calling for a fight for decent pensions 
five. 

Despite what appeared to be block vot¬ 
ing by the SWP, it was excellent to see op¬ 
position to the religious hatred bill get six 


votes - needless to say, all from non-S WP 
members. The religious hatredmotionwill 
undoubtedly be controversial at confer¬ 
ence. At the Waltham Forest meeting con¬ 
troversy was avoided. 

After the election of delegates, there 
was some debate around whether in the 
May elections Respect should stand three 
candidates or only one in each ward. This 
issue, along with the selection of candi¬ 
dates, will be further debated in meetings 
to come • 

Michelle Euston 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 23,5pm - ‘Authority in the labour process and society’, using 
Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

DioramaArts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: Re¬ 
gents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Call Lee on 07908 904310 for details. 

Cardiff Communist Forum 

Every second Thursday evening. Call Bob on 07816 480679. 

They belong to Glasgow 

Public meeting to launch ‘They belong to Glasgow’ campaign, Thursday Octo¬ 
ber 20,6.45pm, Scottish Trade Union Centre, Woodlands Road, Charing Cross, 
Glasgow G3. Bring back Vucaj family, recently deported to Albania. 

An audience with George Galloway 

His political life, followed by question and answer session: Friday October 21, St 
George’s Palace, Exeter. 

All enquiries to Wendy Bailey: 01206 575473; 07770 665512. 

Stop deportations 

Demonstration, Saturday October 22. Assemble 12 noon, Cardiff City Hall, 
Cathays Park, Cathays. Organised by Cardiff Social Forum: 02920 213053; 
cardiffsocialforum@yahoo.co.uk. Supported by Voice of Congo, Zimbabwe 
Development Support Association, Natfhe Wales, Swansea Bay Asylum-Seek¬ 
ers Support Group, No-one Is Illegal, Workers Power, Socialist Party, Plaid 
Cymru, Green Party. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

International conference - ‘Palestine, Israel and the law’: Saturday October 22, 

10am to 5pm, Logan Hall, Institute of Education, Bedford Way, London WC1 
(nearest tube: Russell Square, Goodge Street). £10 (concessions £5). 

Speakers include: Dr Mustafa Barghouthi, Palestinian National Initiative; Ronnie 
Kasrils, minister for intelligence, South Africa (personal capacity); Jeremy Corbyn 
MP; Lea Tsemel, Israeli human rights lawyer. PSC, Box BM PSA, London 
WC1N 3XX; 020 7700 6192; info@palestinecampaign.org 

Defend the time limit 

Public meeting, Wednesday October 26,7pm, committee room 3, House of 
Lords, London S W1. Defend access to birth control and abortion - under sus¬ 
tained attack on both sides of the Atlantic. Speakers include: Polly Toynbee; 
National Organization of Women, USA; Chris McCafferty MP; Diana Holland 
(TGWU); Jo Salmon (NUS). 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Public meeting: ‘Irish republicanism and the Irish working class-where now?’ 
Thursday October 27,7.30pm, Woodside Halls, Glenfarg Street (near start of 
Great Western Road and St George’s Cross underground station). Speaker: 

Joe Craig (Socialist Democracy, Belfast), marxistforum@hotmail.com 

2005 open poetry competition 

For poems on the theme of occupation, resistance and freedom. Closing date: 

Friday October 28. First prize: £ 100. Entry fee: £3 for first poem; £2 per addi¬ 
tional poem. Send cheques/POs, payable to ‘Iraq Occupation Focus’, with 
poems and author’s details to: IOF poetry competition, c/o Red Pepper, 1B 
Waterlow Road, London N19 5NJ. 

Organised by Red Pepper and Iraq Occupation Focus. 

Defend Council Housing 

National meeting, Saturday October 29,1 pm, Irish Centre, High Street, Digbeth, 
BirminghamB12 (near national coach terminal). Agenda: lobby of parliament, 
February 8 2006; support for local campaigns against transfer, PFI or ALMOs. 
info@defendcounciIhousing.org.uk 

Democratic Socialist Alliance 

Day school- ‘Party andclass: what sort ofparty do we want?’ Saturday Octo¬ 
ber 29,11.30am to 4.30pm, Manchester Centre for the Deaf, Booth Street, 
east Manchester. For more details contact Dave Spencer: 02476 450027; 
davespencer@yahoo.co.uk 

Fern 05 

Second conference, Saturday November 5,1 Oam to 5pm, University of Shef¬ 
field students union, Western Bank, Sheffield. Campaigns for gender equality. 
Organised by Sheffield University Students Union Women’s Campaign; sup¬ 
ported by Women’s Resource Centre. 42 Broom Green, Sheffield S3 7XF; 
07775 855037; info@femconferences.org.uk 

SA relaunch 

Conference to relaunch Socialist Alliance, Saturday November 12,12 noon to 
5pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London (nearest tube: Holbom). Regis¬ 
tration from 11.30am. £5 (£3 concessions); observers: £4. 

Motions and applications for childcare allowance by Sunday October 30 to Pete 
McLaren, SA, PO Box 4123, Rugby CV21 9BJ; orjulie.mclaren@virgin.net 

Respect annual conference 

Delegate conference, Saturday-Sunday November 19-20, Camden Centre, 
Euston Road, London NW1 (nearest tube: Kings Cross). Amendments to 
motions to Ghada@respectcoalition.org by midnight, Sunday November 6. 
Alternative slates for national council: midnight, Sunday November 6. 

Delegates: one per 10 members, £20 per delegate. Observers: £ 10 (first come, 
first served). 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SWP members in 
Respect are involved 
in collecting money 
for the bourgeois 
religious charity, 
Islamic Relief. But 
socialists should be 
supporting left and 
democratic 
organisations in 
Pakistan, who are 
not only struggling in 
the aftermath of an 
earthquake, but are 
also engaged in a 
battle against general 
Musharraf’s military 
dictatorship, says 
Tina Becker 
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Jespect offers rather confused ad- 
”vice to democrats and socialists 
Lon what they can do to support 
the victims of the Pakistan earthquake. The 
organisation’s website prominently fea¬ 
tures a brief report by Farooq Tariq, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Labour Party 
Pakistan, which welcomes a visit by Tariq 
Ali to the party’s relief camp in Regal 
Chouk: “In his speech, he said that most 
foreign aid is normally eaten up by the 
corrupt bureaucracy and officials. Not 
even 10% of such aid reaches the relevant 
people,” writes comrade Tariq, who ends 
with the stark warning: ‘ ‘We fear this could 
happen when foreign aid comes to Paki¬ 
stan after the recent earthquake.” 

Reality provides more than one ex¬ 
ample to justify such fears. During an 
earthquake in 1974, nearly 10,000 peo¬ 
ple died in Pakistan. After a well-publi¬ 
cised appeal by the then prime minister, 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, millions of dollars 
were donated towards the relief effort. 
However, writes Pervez Hoodbhoy, 
professor at Quaid-e-Azam University 
in Islamabad on ZNet, “Hundreds of 
millions of dollars in relief funds received 
from abroad mysteriously disappeared. 
Some well-informed people believe that 
those funds were used to kick off Paki- 
stan’s secret nuclear programme” 
(www.zmag.org/content/showartic- 
le.cfm?ItemID=8930). 

The aftermath of the Asian tsunami, too, 
has shown that the vast majority of those 
left homeless and destitute have yet to re¬ 
ceive a single penny of the millions gener¬ 
ated by the concerned public. 

At the core of the problem is the lack 
of transparency and accountability in¬ 
volved in the charity sector. Without any 


kind of democratic control over such do¬ 
nations, they are almost guaranteed to dis¬ 
appear into the coffers of the local elite or 
corrupt government. 

Therefore it is to be welcomed that 
Respect highlights Tariq Ali’s public sup¬ 
port for a secular and non-government 
organisation like the Labour Party Paki¬ 
stan. However, no contact details are 


ing abourgeois charity, why not give to one 
of the bigger ones in Britain, like the Red 
Cross or Oxfam? Or even more ration¬ 
ally, why not give directly to the Disaster 
Emergency Committee, which is coordi¬ 
nating the relief efforts of all the main Brit¬ 
ish charities (of which Islamic Relief 
became a member just a few months ago)? 

All rhetorical questions, I admit. Read¬ 


In 2004, Islamic Relief spent almost 
£5 million on “administration and 
generating funds”: ie, well over 22% 
of its total income. An additional 
£1.7 million was spent on 
“managing and administering the 
charity” and “support costs” 


given, no instructions on how Respect 
members can actively support the party’s 
relief camp. 

Logical next step 

Instructively though, the main item on Re- 
spect’s website is an article entitled ‘Re¬ 
spect urges earthquake relief’, which not 
only calls for donations to the religious 
charity, Islamic Relief, but reports that Re¬ 
spect and SWP members have been ac¬ 
tively involved in raising funds for it. For 
good measure the statement ends by giv¬ 
ing details of Islamic Relief’s address, tel¬ 
ephone number and website, where 
donations can be made. 

Why does the SWP/Respect single out 
Islamic Relief? If you are set on support¬ 


ers of the Weekly Worker, of course, 
know why: it is the next step on the popu¬ 
lar frontist path that the SWP has set for 
Respect to follow. In its desperate quest 
to subordinate itself to the politics of the 
mosque leaders, the SWP leadership quite 
logically ends up supporting a religious, 
pro-establishment charity in preference to 
democratic working class organisations. 

It is perhaps understandable that Social¬ 
ist Worker does not mention what SWP 
members in Bradford and Preston have 
been up to. But its coverage is poor and 
gives no advice at all on how socialists 
could support the democratic struggle in 
Pakistan. 

According to the SWP weekly, 
Murtaza Ali, a Pakistani journalist based 


Pakistan earthquake: 
send aid to working class 
organisations 


in London, complains that Nato and the 
Pakistani army ‘ ‘have failed to give earth¬ 
quake aid’ ’. Ali says that the Pakistani army 
“could have moved in swiftly to help. In¬ 
stead it is nowhere in sight. The response 
of the Musharraf regime is shambolic and 
insensitive. Ministers are going on TV tell¬ 
ing people to calm down, as if nothing has 
happened. This is to the shame of the mili¬ 
tary regime. The Pakistani military have 
control of all the country’s resources. They 
have failed us. The US and Nato forces 
in Afghanistan are only sending four or five 
helicopters to help. They are in the region 
to control the resources” ( Socialist 
Worker October 15). 

I presume that Socialist Worker wants 
its readers to conclude from this rather 
naive description that democrats and so¬ 
cialists should not pin their hopes on cor¬ 
rupt governments and bourgeois 
institutions to bring about relief. And 
should we not further conclude that we 
should have nothing to do with bourgeois 
charities that work hand in glove with such 
corrupt governments and bourgeois insti¬ 
tutions? Charities like Islamic Relief, for ex¬ 
amp le? Clearly, the SWP is all over the 
place politically. 

What is Islamic Relief? 

According to its own description, Islamic 
Relief “promotes sustainable economic 
and social development by working with 
local communities - regardless of race, 
religion or gender”. However, if we take 
a closer look at where the money goes, it 
becomes clear that IR focuses exclusively 
on countries with a large muslim popula¬ 
tion. In 2004, the main recipients were 
projects in Palestine (£1.7 million), Sudan 
(£1.8 million), Iraq (£1.3 million), 
Chechnya (£1 million) and Iran 
(£800,000). IRalso finances the Islamic 
Faculty in Kosova, which is run by the 
Masha’iqa (Official Muslim Community 
Office). 

It has to be said that, even compared 
to other bourgeois charities, Islamic Re¬ 
lief spends an awful lot of money simply 
on sustaining itself. Out of its total income 
of £22 million in 2004, only “£13 million 
was spent on charitable activities”, ac¬ 
cording to its 2004 annual accounts, 
posted on the website of the charity com¬ 
mission. 

• In 2004, Islamic Relief spent almost £5 
million on ‘ ‘administration and generating 
funds”: ie, well over 22% of its total in¬ 
come. An additional £1.7 million was 
spent on ‘ ‘managing and administering the 
charity” and “support costs”. Most chari¬ 
ties are trying to keep their admin costs at 
around the 5% mark and the website, 
charityfacts.org, comments that “we 
would normally have concerns about a 
charity spending more than 15% of its in¬ 
come on administration. Such charities we 
would ask to justify their level of expense’ ’ 
(www.charityfacts.org/charity_facts/ 
charify_costs/what_is_an.html). 

• Islamic Relief has 134 employees in Brit¬ 
ain, with “emoluments for one employee 
in the band of £50,000 to £60,000”. 

• It also owns properties worth over £5 
million, motor vehicles worth £40,000, has 
a “general reserve fund” of over £5 mil¬ 
lion and has £1.28 million invested in ‘ ‘en¬ 
dowment funds” (all information from 
www.charify-commission.gov.uk). 

Most ofIR’s 2004 income of just un¬ 
der £22 million stems from donations from 
the British and European public. A large 
section of this will be zakat contributions. 
All muslims have to pay their zakat - a 
2.5% ‘tax’ on any cash savings, gold or 
silver they might own - to charity on a 
specific day every year. 

Just over £7 million was collected in 
Britain and another £11.2 million in other 
European countries, particularly France, 
where IR runs a subsidiary. But IR also 
received the not insignificant amount of 
£1.7 million from various state andofficial 
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George Bush 



Islamic Relief chairman Hany El Banna (left) with World Bank 
president James D Wolfensohn 


institutions, including: 

• almost £500,000 from the islamic gov¬ 
ernment of Qatar (which also sponsors the 
TV channel, Al-Jazeera); 

• £460,000 from the European Commis¬ 
sion; 

• £205,000 from the Catholic Agency for 
Overseas Development; 

• £170,000 from various United Nations 
programmes; 

• £123,000 from the Arab Medical Un¬ 
ion; 

• almost £60,000 from the British govern¬ 
ment’s department for international devel¬ 
opment and another £28,000 from the 
foreign office. 

Needless to say, donations from gov¬ 
ernments and intergovernmental institu¬ 
tions do not come without strings. Often, 
support for the ‘home economy’ is an in¬ 
tegral condition of aid: money is given as 
a ‘restricteddonation’: ie, there are clear 
rules about which company’s equipment 
must be used to dig a well or which firm 
will get the contract to train local people 
to become nurses or teachers. 

There is no democratic control over 
charities like Islamic Relief. Neither do 
donors have any say over ho w their money 
is spent - and, of course, it goes without 
saying that democratic forces in the re¬ 
ceiving countries have no control whatso¬ 
ever over where it goes. The charity sector 
is just as unaccountable as private com¬ 
panies and governments. 

Existing structures 

As we have pointed out previously, par¬ 


ticularly in the aftermath of the Asian tsu¬ 
nami, bourgeois charities are obliged to 
work with governments, military com¬ 
manders and local elites. They need to 
maintain good relations with such bodies 
in order to gain access to the affected ar¬ 
eas. In most cases, they have to rely on 
existing power structures in order to dis¬ 
tribute aid, as they are often unable to go 
directly to the people most affected. 

IR’s website reports that “the UK gov¬ 
ernment has donated 10,000 tarpaulins, 
1,000 winter tents and 700 blankets to Is¬ 
lamic Relief for distribution to survivors. 
Another aid donation [by the UK govern¬ 
ment] of 19,000blankets has been received 
by IR staff in Pakistan and has been des¬ 
patched to Bagh and Muzaffarabad” - 
where they will undoubtedly be distributed 
with the help ofMusharraf s military regime. 

In this way, Islamic Relief (like any other 
charity) helps to reinforce existing power 
structures. Structures that often play a cru¬ 
cial part in transforming a natural occur¬ 
rence like an earthquake into a human and 
social disaster. It was not the earth trem¬ 
ors that killed over 40,000 people in Pa¬ 
kistan. Most of them were killed by 
poorly constructed buildings. While the 
disaster had a natural cause, the outcome 
was purely man-made and a result of pov¬ 
erty. A similarly strong earthquake in Cali¬ 
fornia a few years ago killed no more than 
two people. 

Even a quick glance at IR’s website 
shows how closely it is working with the 
ruling elites across the world. There are 
dozens of pictures that show the proudly 


grinning IR chairman. Dr Hany El Banna, 
posing with the Indonesian minister for 
housing, the former prime minister of 
Malaysia and James D Wolfensohn, presi¬ 
dent of the World Bank. 

King Abdullah II of Jordan is reported 
to have “praised Islamic Reliefs humani¬ 
tarian work around the world” at a meet¬ 
ing with El Banna, agreeing to “give his 
full support”. Our own prince Charles 
met with IR officials in Sri Lanka in Feb¬ 
ruary 2005, commenting that “Islamic 
Relief is a tremendous organisation, do¬ 
ing very important work” (www.islamic- 
relief.com/submenu/partnership/ 
Partnership_28web.pdf). No wonder the 
SWP wants us to back it. 

Support democratic 
struggles 

By supporting a thoroughly bourgeois 
charity like Islamic Relief, the SWP and 
Respect are also indirectly supporting the 
governments and local elites responsible 
for those shoddy buildings, together with 
the desperately bad infrastructure, sys¬ 
temic inequality and grinding poverty in 
many ‘third world’ countries. Just like other 
bourgeois charities, Islamic Relief makes 
no effort to bypass official structures. It 
sends social workers into small commu¬ 
nities to ‘ lielp people to organise their own 
water supplies” and distributes emergency 
supplies after natural disasters. But it sees 
the best way of promoting “sustainable 
economic and social development” as 
handing out grants and loans to start up 
local businesses. 

Obviously none of this will do anything 
to bring about an end to the dire situation 
in less developed countries that are regu¬ 
larly laid bare by earthquakes, tsunamis 
and floods. Islamic Relief certainly does 
not specifically support any trade union, 
democratic or women’s organisations 
struggling from below - organisations that 
have not only been hit by an earthquake, 
but are also fighting their own ruling class. 

Particularly when it comes to the aid ef¬ 
fort in a military dictatorship, socialists have 
a duty to channel any funds to their sisters 
and brothers in working class organisations 
like the Labour Party Pakistan. Members 
of Respect and the SWP should rebel now 
against their leadership’s unprincipled sup¬ 
port for a bourgeois religious charity. 

Giving money to Islamic Relief is like 
sending money to George W Bush after 
hurricane Katrina hit New Orleans • 


Aid for democratic and 
working class organisations 

Labor Relief Camp (www.laborpakistan.org) 

Please advise and pay to Citibank, New York, USA (Swift: CUIUS 33) for onward transfer to 
Bank Alfalah Ltd, Karachi, Pakistan (a/c no 36087144) and for final transfer to Bank 
Alfalah Ltd, Lda Plaza, Kashmir Road, Lahore, Pakistan (Swift: ALFHPKKALDA; a/c no 
01801876 Labour Education Foundation). 

Medicines and food can be sent to: Labour Education Foundation, Sufi Mansion, 

7 Edgerton Road, Lahore, Pakistan; tel: 009242 6303808; or Labour Party Pakistan, 

40 Abbot Road, Lahore, Pakistan; tel: 009242 6315162 

Trades Union Rights Campaign Pakistan (www.turcp.org) 

Please make all cheques payable to TURCP’ and send to Trade Union Rights Campaign 
Pakistan, PO Box 52135, London E9 5WR. 

Alternatively send the money by bank transfer to TURCP (account number: 0574699; 
sort code: 30-95-03), Lloyds TSB Bank, 797-799 High Road, Leytonstone, London 

Pakistan-lndia Peoples Forum for Peace and Democracy 

Kashmir Earthquake Relief and Rehabilitation Fund (http://brain.brain.net.pk/~pakindo/) 
Please make cheques payable to either of these two organisations and send to 
11 Temple Road, Lahore, Pakistan; tel: 009242 7357926; pakindo@brain.net.pk 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the workers’ 
movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred compromise with 
capitalism rather than its destruction. 

JackConradalso deals with the reformist programme ofPeterTaaffe’s group and lays the 
groundworknecessaiy for drafting arevolutionary programme. 

£6.95/*11 


■ From October to August 

Articles by JackConrad, charting the rise anddemise ofthe USSRfrom Stalin’s monocratic 
dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika andYeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/*11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular attention is 
paid to the Bolsheviks ’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revolution. Vital for princi¬ 
pled activists. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad explores 
this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable when minorities have 
the right to organise andbecome the maj ority. 

£4.95/*7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’to the Tory government’s 1992 coal review. 
The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously 
disowned it. 


£1.00/*1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully articulated 
programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. AEurope stampedby the 
working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid emancipatory extensioa 


£5.00/• 7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/ • 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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ECO-SOCIALISM 


Going back to Marx 


Derek Wall, a 

member of the 
Green Party for 
over 25 years, is the 
author of a new 
book, Babylon and 
beyond. He 
describes himself as 
an “eco-socialist” 
influenced by 
Marxism and is 
currently standing 
for election to the 
executive of the 
Green Party. He 
spoke to Mark 
Fischer about his 
vision of socialism 
and the state of the 
Marxist left 



hat is the balance of 
forces in the Green 
Party between the left 
and right? How organised is 
the left? 

I have to be fairly circumspect, as the 
electoral process is still going on in the 
party. 

There are no organised factions at 
the moment, but there certainly is a his¬ 
tory of them. If you go back to the 
early 90s, when the Green Party got 
15% of the vote, there was a rightwing 
faction, Green 2000. This basically 
wanted to refashion us as a main¬ 
stream party and was strongly op¬ 
posed by the Association of Socialist 
Greens, which I co-organised with 
Penny Kemp. The right wing basically 
won, but after their victory the Greens 
got just two percent in the 1992 gen¬ 
eral election. 

Subsequent to that, you had the 
strange situation where the right wing 
basically imploded, left the party and 
their leading figures like Sarah Parkin 
set up NGO organisations such as 
Forum for the Future - they essentially 
got into bed with big business. Peo¬ 
ple involved in the left faction that lost 
that particular struggle got more in¬ 
volved in the direct action movement. 
After the decanting of the right wing, 
however, the people that remained in 
the party found it much easier to come 
to consensus on most issues. The last 
organised left grouping in the party - 
the Way Ahead - wound itself up 
about five years ago. 

One of things that is quite odd about 
the Green Party is that we have an ex¬ 
ecutive composed of nine or 10 posts. 
Quite often, elections for those posts 
are unopposed, as I was last year, for 
example. The post I stood for - local 
party support - is now being contested 
by councillor Matt Sellwood, another 
strong anti-capitalist eco-socialist. He 
is also unopposed. 

We don’t have a ‘leader’ as such, 
but we do have female and male 
speakers on behalf of the party. The 
female speaker is Caroline Lucas 
MEP - someone who is very popular 
across the party - and she is unop¬ 
posed. This year, I am standing 
against Keith Taylor for the post of 
male principal speaker. I am standing 
to articulate an explicitly eco-social¬ 
ist version of politics and to get debate 
and argument going in the party. 

Do you generally have much 
debate in your ranks? 

One of the things that I am critical of 
is that the Green Party - in contrast to 
Marxist groups - will tend to have de¬ 
bates simply on policy. We have our 
manifesto and the assumption that 
flows from that is that we will win par¬ 
liamentary power and then put it into 
practice. So there is a whole range of 
serious debates around energy, wom¬ 
en’s rights, civil liberties - policies right 
across the board. But a great deal of 
the sort of debates that Marxist groups 
might have about the fundamental na¬ 
ture of imperialism, or the capitalist 
economy and the methods of struggle, 
are not on the agenda in the Green 
Party. It is a classic electoral party - 
we tend to come up with policy rather 
than theory. 

But the Greens do start from a 
world view of some sort. By 
contrast the Marxist left 
seems frightened of promot¬ 
ing alternative visions of 
society. 

One of the things I draw from my 
Marxism is the Hegelian notion that 
you cannot leap beyond your time. If 
you design some giant blueprint for a 


future society, that can actually be 
quite oppressive. 

There are obviously lots of areas 
where I would disagree with the 
CPGB, but one of the areas where I 
would certainly agree with you is on 
the Socialist Workers Party: its poli¬ 
tics at the moment tend to be shaped 
by short-term, tactical considerations. 

In the 1980s the Green Party would 
be attacked as a rightwing, neo- 
Malthusian organisation. Now, we 
have the likes of John Rees saying that 


the Greens are part of the left. And I 
don’t think it is the Greens that have 
fundamentally changed in the interven¬ 
ing years. Yes, it may have moved a lit¬ 
tle to the left, but the real change is what 
the SWP now considers is tactically 
advantageous for itself. Now, I’m sure 
the CPGB would say that the Greens 
are a bourgeois or petty bourgeois 
party, but we have been pretty consist¬ 
ent over the years in our world view. 

So what type of Marxist are 
you? 

An unapologetic eco-socialist. In 
terms of the tradition I would locate 
myself in, well, it’s straight back to 
Marx really. Marx wrote a great deal 
about the environment - something that 
the contemporary Marxist left don’t 
seem to have fully taken on board. 
That’s something I do like when I look 
at CPGB stuff - you do recognise that 
and are making efforts to rediscover 
it: I note you are seriously studying 
material by John Bellamy Foster, for 
example [Marx’s ecology: material¬ 


ism and nature 
New York 2000 - 
MF], 

I think both the 
Greens and the 
Marxists should go 
back to Marx. Marx 
is an incredibly pro¬ 
vocative, fertile and 
practical thinker 
with a tremendous 
amount to say that is 
relevant for our 
struggle today. 

I am not someone 
with a background 
in Leninist ortho¬ 
doxy. But there is a 
sort of eco-socialist 
orthodoxy that 
Greens have got the 
critique of growth 
and accumulation, 
but to properly un¬ 
derstand these 
processes you need 
to understand capi¬ 
talism. That’s where 
Marx comes in. 

Of course, there 
is a trend of eco- 
socialism that has a 
rightist dynamic, 
particularly in Eu¬ 
rope. There are 
people like Joschka 
Fischer who have come from the far 
left and whose move to green politics 
expresses their evolution towards 
reformism. Then there are trends of 
eco-socialism composed of greens 
that are in transition in a left direction. 
So the picture is a complex one. 

How do you view the Marxist 
left? 

The left looks very fragmented to me. 
The Labour Party left has almost en¬ 
tirely collapsed. The communist par¬ 


ties have not recovered from the con¬ 
flicts between the Eurocommunists 
and the ‘tankies’. The SWP and its 
projects seem to be the next ‘throw of 
the dice’, in some ways. 

I think that Marxism, as derived di¬ 
rectly from Marx, is essential. And 
there are obviously positive things 
about the organised Marxist left. I 
would single out the SWP, the Social¬ 
ist Party of Great Britain (where I 
learned my Marxism) and the com¬ 
rades who came from the Militant tra¬ 
dition, who obviously have been 
instrumental in the development of the 
Scottish Socialist Party - a much more 
open and pluralist political formation. 
I say this despite the fact that the SSP 
has stood against the Green Party (al¬ 
though this doesn’t mean that there 
has been no dialogue). If there was a 
possibility of such a party of the left 
being established throughout Britain, 
then I think the left of the Greens 
would certainly argue for an engage¬ 
ment with it. 

Clearly, the task of reconstructing 


Marxist politics in the third millennium 
is a difficult one, and the left currently 
reflects that. 

And Respect? This is obviously 
more viable electorally, but 
what about its politics? 

I think this is a difficult question. If 
you look at the left in the Green Party, 
there is a minority of people who are 
generally supportive of the Respect 
project. But most of us on the left of 
the Greens, having seen the collapse 
of the Socialist Alliance, are very cau¬ 
tious about Respect. Given that the 
SWP is perceived of as being un¬ 
democratic, narrow and sectarian, it 
is very difficult for people to put much 
faith in a project they are centrally in¬ 
volved in. 

Also, although he has done some 
very impressive things, we are cau¬ 
tious about George Galloway. People 
are generally quite negative about the 
SWP and, in some ways, although we 
have massive problems with political 
islam, we are probably closer to the 
islamic component of Respect than the 
SWP and Galloway. 

In what sense? 

I think there is more trust. There have 
been some useful engagements be¬ 
tween the Greens and the Muslim As¬ 
sociation of Britain, for example. Of 
course, when it comes to sexual poli¬ 
tics, we make no compromise what¬ 
soever. So we obviously have some 
huge disagreements, but on areas such 
as ecology, social justice and the free¬ 
dom to either wear or not wear the 
hijab, we have found common ground. 

I was very please that MAB 
backed Caroline Lucas in the last 
European elections. There is a feeling 
that we can have a good, honest de¬ 
bate with this element of Respect. 

Interestingly at Glastonbury, I sat 
with George Galloway for about 20 
minutes in the ‘green field’ and dis¬ 
cussed the Green Party and Respect. 
George was at pains to underline that 
fact that Respect is keen to have some 
kind of electoral agreement with the 
Greens -1 know he is someone who 
is very impressed with Caroline 
Lucas MEP. I was frank with him that, 
in view of the fate of the Socialist Al¬ 
liance, there is a real scepticism about 
the role of the SWP. 

In fact, if you look at a lot of peo¬ 
ple on the Green Party executive at 
the moment, there is a sympathy for 
the Socialist Party and a feeling that this 
left organisation has evolved in a more 
pluralist and democratic direction - 
both in the form of the SSP and the 
organisation in England and Wales. 
The current chair, Hugo Charlton, is 
happy to develop a dialogue with the 
SP, for instance. But there remains a 
deep suspicion of the SWP. 

The other problem with Respect is 
that, for us, genuine environmentalism 
is non-negotiable. There is a letter in 
the name Respect that is meant to 
stand for ‘environment’, but if you 
don’t think through the implications of 
that political statement then it will re¬ 
main a dead letter. I have a great re¬ 
gard for George Galloway as a 
campaigner, but he is not an MP like 
Alan Simpson, who has a long track 
record on environmental issues. 

The left is in a period of flux 
and disintegration. We are 
fighting for a realignment into 
a Communist Party. How do 
you view this period and the 
tasks of Marxists? 

That’s a huge question. The key point 
for me is an unambiguous commitment 



In the 1980s the Green Party would 
be attacked as a rightwing, neo- 
Malthusian organisation. Now, we 
have the likes of John Rees saying 
that the Greens are part of the left. 
And I don’t think it is the Greens 
that have fundamentally changed in 
the intervening years 
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to an eco-socialism. We are facing an 
ecological crisis, a crisis of democracy 
and of world poverty and these can 
only be solved with socialism and 
learning properly the lessons of Marx. 

Biological realities tell us that an 
economy based on waste is ulti¬ 
mately unsustainable. So, the key 
task must be to engage in a battle of 
ideas. The ideas represented by 
groups like the Adam Smith Institute 
and the Institute for Economic Affairs 
were defeated and marginalised dur¬ 
ing the Keynesian era. But they 
regrouped and won a new hegemony 
for their ideas for the sovereignty of 
the capitalist market. 

It’s true that, given their political 
project, they were supported by huge 
corporations and that possibly gave 
them a head start. However, for me 
our big hegemonic idea is to say that 
we can build a society without the 
market, that the market is innately 
destructive and unequal. Our job is to 
build debate around that idea and I 
believe that - although all political 
parties are imperfect instruments - the 
Green Party is the vehicle for achiev¬ 
ing this. 

One of the reasons why I like the 
Green Party so much is that it has a 
quite explicit critique of conventional 
economics. However, I do feel that 
‘green’ without ‘red’ doesn’t work. 
You need an injection of Marxism. We 
need to go back to Marx, we need to 


educate people in what were Marx’s 
genuine ideas... 

So one of the results of that 
‘battle of ideas’ would be to 
turn the Green party into a 
Marxist party? 

One of the problems I have is that I 
can’t really distinguish the Marxism in 
eco-socialism from the green politics. 
Marx actually criticises productivism 
and the domination of economics, but 
that is something you don’t always get 
from the politics of Marxist parties. 

So I would like to see the Green 
Party evolve into an eco-socialist 
party and, certainly, you can’t be an 
eco-socialist if you don’t go back to 
Marx. But I would certainly see the 
Green Party as very different from the 
manifestations of Marxist parties we 
have seen over the past historical pe¬ 
riod. 

We should never forget that if we 
go back to 1884 and the very first 
Marxist political party in Britain, the 
Social Democratic Federation - de¬ 
spite all the problems with its leader, 
Hyndman - that organisation was es¬ 
sentially an eco-Marxist party. So 
there is undoubtedly a legacy we can 
critically draw on. 

Surely the message of Marx¬ 
ism is that humans are part of 
nature - its highest and most 
complex form. The laws of 


nature need to be understood 
and utilised and for that we 
need a society that will allow 
us to interact with nature in a 
genuinely human, conscious 
and planned way - ie, commu¬ 
nism. But the versions of red- 
green politics we encounter 
often sound more like 
Proudhonism - ‘fair trade’, 
small-scale production, etc. 

I don’t think that’s a fair critique of 
what I would call red-green politics. 
Certainly, I am someone who is criti¬ 
cal of growth, but I am not critical of 
human potential. I think the interest¬ 
ing thing about growth is Marx’s dis¬ 
tinction between use-values and 
exchange-values. We have a society 
dominated by exchange-values. If you 
look at every aspect of society - from 
the Olympics to school playing fields 
- it only happens if it produces ex¬ 
change-values and that is incompat¬ 
ible with ecological realities. 

Without any increase in GNP you 
can increase prosperity and human 
potential. So I think the kind of argu¬ 
ments against a society dominated by 
abstract growth and the production of 
exchange-values are absolutely vital to 
make. At the same time, we have to 
be absolutely clear about rejecting 
Malthusianism - and, by and large, I 
would say that greens are clear that 
they do. However, unless you base 
that rejection on a Marxist analysis 


and why capitalism is ecologically de¬ 
structive, you have a basic weakness 
in your analysis. 

I very much agree with your basic 
idea: Marx famously wrote in his Paris 
manuscripts that human beings are not 
separate from nature; we are part of 
it. In Capital, he talks of that common 
metabolism between humanity and 
the rest of nature. Now, that means 
that we need a form of economic sys¬ 
tem, a metabolism, that actually serves 
and conserves human beings and na¬ 
ture. 

One of the great dangers of not hav¬ 
ing a Marxist analysis is that, in some 
senses, you therefore have no rational 
analysis at all. You can adopt forms of 
thought that make humanity perse the 
problem, the type of methodology 
that lies behind theories that inform the 
notion of the ‘population bomb’, etc. 

You mention ‘fair trade’. What I 
find interesting is that many greens will 
say that, yes, capitalism is perhaps 
problematic, but if we could achieve 
some sort of Adam Smith-style model 
of the market, then it would work. 
David Korten - the author of When 
corporations ruled the world, which 
inspires many greens - argues that the 
relationship between the market and 
capitalism is the relationship between 
the healthy body and a cancer. In con¬ 
trast, eco-socialists would say that it 
is more like the relationship between 
a chicken and an egg. 


What do you hope your new 
book will achieve? 

Debate, of course. But the main 
project for me is to make eco-social¬ 
ist ideas hegemonic. On the one side 
we have the official left looking for 
new ideas; on the other we have the 
plain fact that green politics simply do 
not work without an injection of 
Marxism. 

In particular, I want to get people to 
be deeply sceptical about the whole 
notion of the market. The conventional 
model is that we either have state ac¬ 
tion or we rely on the market to de¬ 
liver the things we need. That is, 
resources in our economy are allo¬ 
cated either spontaneously according 
to the law of value or through govern¬ 
ment direction. 

What I try to emphasise in my book 
are things like the open-source prin¬ 
ciple - the whole idea that people can 
produce what is good for our society, 
what is good for individual human 
creativity and potential and what at the 
same time sustains and conserves na¬ 
ture itself. 

If you look at the greens in Europe, 
there is clearly a choice to be made. 
Their project of aligning themselves 
with social democratic governmental 
parties has clearly failed. I would want 
my book to help start a debate which 
encourages a renewed, rearticulated 
politics that goes beyond Joschka 
Fischer* 


Fair trade or Marxism? 


Derek Wall Babylon and beyond: the economics of anti¬ 
capitalist, anti-globalist and radical green movements Pluto 



Press, pp220, £14.99 

D erek Wall states that the purpose 
of this book is “to explain the 
economics of [the] anti-capital¬ 
ist movement and, in doing so, to exam¬ 
ine how a fairer and more ecologically 
sustainable world can be created” (p2 j. 

That gives him a problem in terms of 
the book’s sweep. In truth - even if one 
actually accepts that there is such a thing 
as the “anti-capitalist movement” in the 
first place - I know the author would 
agree that a characteristic of the ‘move¬ 
ment’ as it is presently constituted is an 
enormous range of programmes, pana¬ 
ceas and schemes for refashioning the 
world. 

Attempting to cover such a wide 
range of theories in a relatively short 
work is extremely difficult and I found 
the book frustrating in many places, as 
it jumped from author to author, from 
one brand of theory to another. Most 
were given a very superficial ‘once 
over’ and left me wanting more in most 
cases, less in others. 

I suspect comrade Wall would actu¬ 
ally regard this type of ideological ‘di¬ 
versity’ as a positive strength - which is 
debatable in itself, of course. After all, 
there are lots of ideas out there - and 
most of them are pretty crap, unfortu¬ 
nately. 

The comrade’s book is thus quite use¬ 
ful as a extended directory of political 
trends in what we can all probably agree 
is a new period, even if we disagree 
over whether those trends form any sort 
of cohered movement. It is clear that 
something has changed. Thousands of 
young people have entered radical pro¬ 
test politics, but this has hardly been 
reflected in recruitment to the existing 
left. Nevertheless, the shadow that fell 
across the workers’ and progressive 
movement in the aftermath of the igno¬ 
minious collapse of the USSR has par¬ 
tially lifted. 


Yet, far from all that was discredited 
and bankrupt being left behind, ‘anti¬ 
capitalism’ initially presents itself as a 
rearticulation of the old, both organi¬ 
sationally and politically. Thus, on the 
fringes, anarchism has been given a 
boost by the new mood. In Italy and 
France, anti-capitalism has moved into 
the orbit of ‘official communist’ and 
Trotskyist groups. Indeed, there is a 
direct parallel here with the situation 
within the organised Marxist left itself. 

That left is characterised by flux, as 
the old dies and the new struggles to be 
born. However, the politics of this pe¬ 
riod are dominated by doomed attempts 
to replicate (on much lower levels) the 
defeated and discredited politics of the 
past: popular frontism, left social democ¬ 
racy, et al. 

If comrade Wall was set on seriously 
pursuing the stated second task of his 
book - “to examine how a fairer and 
more ecologically sustainable world can 
be created” - he should, therefore, have 
adopted a more critical attitude to some 
of the ideas that prevail within ‘anti¬ 
capitalism’. Take the question of fair 
trade, for example. 

The author recognises that this topic 
- a hotly contested and frequently dis¬ 
cussed one, of course - reveals the con¬ 
fusion of ideas and programmes that 
characterise the ‘movement’ as it pres¬ 
ently stands. He calls it an “excellent 
example” of the “intellectual confusion 
and ... chaotic mismatch of contradic¬ 
tory assumptions” that is its chief char¬ 
acteristic (pi7). It is in this sense “an 
excellent illustration of the contradictions 
that the movement must address if it is 
to succeed” (pl8). Quite right. It is pre¬ 
cisely in this sort of context that we 
should go “back to Marx”, as the com¬ 
rade puts it in his interview with Mark 
Fischer. 

As we have pointed out before, one 


of the theoretical progenitors of modern 
notions of‘fair trade’ was the French 
anarchist, Pierre Proudhon (1809- 
1865). Thus, demands for ‘ fair trade’ in 
the contemporary world are a 
repackaging of ideas that were deeply 
flawed when first elaborated over 180 
years ago. They were demolished by 
Marx in his brilliant The poverty of 
philosophy, of course. 

Yet, some 160 years later, we find 
Derek Ward effectively giving a degree 
of credence to such backward-looking 
schemas. True, after writing in glowing 
terms of a few “embedded markets” 
where petty commodity producers “ex¬ 
changed and produced under condi¬ 
tions determined” by them, he adds the 
warning that, while such initiatives are 
“significant, they still work within a capi¬ 
talist system that threatens them”: the 
need to survive can lead to self-exploi¬ 
tation, with pay being cut to remain 
competitive” (pi82). However, the 
comrade still gives credibility to the no¬ 
tion that such approaches are at least an 
attempt to “adapt markets as a way of 
beginning to move beyond markets” 
(pl 80). 

Clearly, comrade Wall did not intend 
this book as some turbo-charged po¬ 
lemic. However, the job of those who 
stand in the tradition of Marx is precisely 
to attempt to bring clarity to a diffuse 
movement, not invest illusions - even 
qualified ones - in historically redundant 
panaceas. It is not so much the idea that 
fair trade initiatives could temporarily 
“ease present ills” that is objectionable 
in itself. It is more that such ultimately 
utopian schemas have a widespread 
programmatic currency amongst 
many who class themselves as ‘anti¬ 
capitalist’. People need a programme 
that really does take them beyond capi¬ 
talism - Marxism, not warmed over 
Proudhonism. 


Of course, such a short review will 
necessarily have a one-sided take on 
a book that is so ambitious in the 
amount of ground it attempts to cover. 
Its publication is certainly to be wel¬ 
comed. Despite its many flaws, the fact 
that it originates with a serious politi¬ 
cian in the ranks of the Green Party 
underlines the point we have tried to 
make to the organised Marxist left. We 
should engage with radical petty bour¬ 


geois parties as reds. 

Thus, comrade Wall - like so many 
others on the left - is fundamentally 
wrong to suggest that “attempts to 
‘green’ Marxism are clearly necessary” 
(pl22). This is not a squabble about 
colour schemes - as comrade Wall him¬ 
self states in our interview, we need to 
set ourselves the task of discovering 
afresh the real Marx • 

Alec Long 
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PRISONER RIGHTS 


Rehabilitation, 

not revenge 



Britain’s jails: overcrowded schools for crime 


C ommunists welcome the recent 
decision of the Strasbourg human 
rights court in favour of giving 
British prisoners the right to vote. 
Therefore, the laws which stipulate who 
can and cannot participate in elections 
now have to be re-examined. 

The European Court came to this 
opinion after hearing the case of 54- 
year-old John Hirst, who in 1980 axed 
his landlady to death and subsequently 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter on the 
grounds of diminished responsibility - to 
be eventually released in 2004. When 
Hirst’s application to vote from prison 
in 2003 was turned down, he took his 
case first to the high court and then to 
Strasbourg. The seven-judge chamber 
backed Hirst and went on to declare 
that the disenfranchisement of Britain’s 
prison population violated the European 
convention on human rights. 

Immediately, the British government 
appealed to the Strasbourg ‘grand 
chamber’, on the grounds that those 
who had committed serious offences 
like Hirst should be barred from voting 
whilst in prison. In response, Hirst’s law¬ 
yers argued, quite logically, that block¬ 
ing the right to vote was inconsistent with 
the formally stated rehabilitative inten¬ 
tion of prison and said that there was no 
proven link between removal of the right 
to vote and the prevention or reduction 
of crime. On a majority ruling of 12 to 
five, the grand chamber confirmed the 
original decision and told the British 
government that, while the article in the 
human rights convention guaranteeing 
the “free expression of the opinion of the 
people in choosing a legislature” was 
“not absolute”, it should surely be the 
case that the “presumption should be in 
favour of inclusion”. 

Encouragingly, at least as far as com¬ 
munists are concerned, the Strasbourg 
court’s ruling could see prisoners across 
all the states belonging to the Council of 
Europe having the right to vote. Cur¬ 
rently, the UK is among 13 out of 46 
signatories to the European convention 
on human rights that prohibit prisoners 
from voting - the only exceptions being 
those in jail for non-payment of debts, 
contempt of court or on remand. 
Amongst the other countries that ban 
prisoners voting are Armenia, Bulgaria, 
the Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, Romania and Russia. A 
further 14 signatories limit prisoners’ 
voting rights, while another 18 impose 
no restrictions at all. 

Unsurprisingly, the laws that govern 
prisoner voting rights within many states 
are full of anomalies and inconsistencies. 
For instance, though Ireland has no for¬ 
mal ban on voting, the government has 
no obligation to provide prisoners with 
physical access to a ballot box either by 
temporary release or postal vote - in 
other words, under Irish law at the mo¬ 
ment there is no mechanism for prison¬ 
ers to actually exercise the right to vote. 

Of course, the Tories and rightwing 
press are up in arms about the judges’ 
edict. Shadow attorney general Dominic 
Grieve huffed and puffed about how giv¬ 
ing convicted murderers and rapists the 
vote would “bring the law into disre¬ 
pute” and warned that “many people 
will see it as making a mockery of jus¬ 
tice”. 

Just as predictably, the Blair govern¬ 
ment is now squirming around for all 


manner of legal loopholes and get-out 
clauses. Charles Falconer, the lord chan¬ 
cellor, informed the media that in the light 
of the ruling British laws would be “re¬ 
viewed” and “some” categories of pris¬ 
oner “might” be allowed to vote - before 
going on to dance like a lawyer on the 
head of a pin and tell us what the Stras¬ 
bourg judges ‘really’ meant: “What the 
European Court is saying is, ‘Well, is that 
right? Have you considered whether it 
should be different for more serious pris¬ 
oners than less serious prisoners?”’ He 
went on to “make it absolutely clear” 
that “not every convicted prisoner is in 
the future going to get the right to vote”. 

In contrast, communists demand that 
all prisoners should enjoy full voting 
rights in every country - the United 
Kingdom most definitely included. In the 
words of John Hirst, “It doesn’t matter 
how heinous the crime: everyone is en¬ 
titled to have the basic human right to 
vote” - and, given the fact that the UK 
has a constituency-based electoral sys¬ 
tem, certain sitting and prospective MPs 
may find themselves in the not entirely 
comfortable position of having to court 
the votes of the inmates within their 
boundaries in order to further their ca¬ 
reers. In turn, this opens up the possi¬ 
bility that prison conditions might even 
undergo some degree of improvement 
thanks to the Strasbourg decision - af¬ 
ter all, now there would be votes in it. 

We in the CPGB have always sup¬ 
ported prisoner rights. Hence, in the ‘Im¬ 
mediate demands’ section of our Draft 
programme, we state: “Prisoners 
should have the right to vote in parlia¬ 
mentary and other such elections and to 
stand for election. Votes from prisoners 
to count within the constituency they 
actually live, not where they happen to 
originate” (3.15- ‘Crime and prison’). 

Marx famously said you can judge 
how free or unfree a society is by ex¬ 


amining the position of women - and the 
same could also be said of prisoners. 
Using this criterion, then, British society 
gets a spectacularly low score, given the 
undeniable fact that its prisons are over¬ 
crowded hell-holes. Indeed, institutions 
like Holloway Prison are just four walls 
and madness - almost as if it had been 
consciously designed that way by some 
evil genius of an architect. 


By any rational, 
humane and 
social standard, 
prison does not 
work. Self- 
evidently, the 
UK criminal 
justice system 
is itself criminal 


Under the UK penal regime, any idea 
of rehabilitation is a sick joke - as is 
education, the opportunities for which 
are few and far between. Nor is there 
any paid, socially-useful work to speak 
of. More likely than not, in prison the 
only ‘training’ you are likely to receive 
is from fellow inmates on how to be¬ 
come a professional criminal (as op¬ 
posed to the bungling amateur you went 
in as) and possibly a long list of useful 
‘contacts’ to make when you are even¬ 
tually released back into the not-so 
welcoming bosom of society - 
moneyless, jobless, homeless and... an¬ 
gry- 


Locked-up for up to 23 hours a day 
in a cramped cell with at least one other 
inmates: no wonder that one of the few 
consolations, or balms, is illegally but in¬ 
ventively produced home-brew and - 
best of all if you are in for a really long 
stretch - drugs. Not usually ‘soft’ drugs 
like cannabis, of course, as they remain 
in your system for relatively long peri¬ 
ods and hence leave you vulnerable to 
the aggressive drugs-testing regime. 
‘Hard’ drugs like heroin or cocaine, on 
the other hand, conveniently whizz 
through your system with 24 hours or 
so, and thus are extremely difficult to 
detect. If you were not addicted to 
drugs before you came into prison, there 
is a strong chance you will be when they 
boot you out. So, what do you do to 
feed your newly acquired, and expen¬ 
sive, HMP-blessed habit? Why, com¬ 
mit crime of course and find yourself 
back in the slammer, staring at the same 
old four walls. Now there’s a logical, 
‘cost-efficient’ penal system for you. 

Michael Howard once said that 
“prison works”. Well, by any rational, 
humane and social standard, prison 
does wot work. Self-evidently, the UK 
criminal justice system is itself criminal. 

But, for all that, the prison numbers 
are rising inexorably - just keep whack¬ 
ing the buggers in. Last week it was 
announced - either boastfully or mourn¬ 
fully - that the jail population had 
reached 77,622, just 527 places short 
of capacity, or 99.3% towards the 
‘house full’ limit (this does not take into 
account the fact that many prisoners are 
forced to share cells that were originally 
designed for one person). Inevitably, 
this produced a flurry of excited news¬ 
paper headlines and a political row 
about the best way to be ‘tough on 
crime’. 

So government ministers hurriedly de¬ 
cided to accelerate the introduction of 


500 extra places in the next few weeks 
as an emergency stop-gap measure. 
But, with the prison population growing 
at 250 a week, more has to be done. By 
all accounts, Charles Clarke, the home 
secretary, is pressing for the early re¬ 
lease scheme to be extended so that 
prisoners can leave jail six months early 
rather than the current four and half 
months - by this method, the population 
could be cut by 1,000. 

Other options include bringing back 
mothballed prison wings into use and a 
further extension of community service 
orders. About 3,000 prisoners at any 
one time serve the last four and half 
months of their sentence on an elec¬ 
tronic tag at home and under curfew. 
Additionally, two new prisons as part of 
a £100 million programme are to be 
built. But they will not be available until 
at least next June, when the capacity will 
be raised to 79,100 - and then to 
80,400 by 2007. 

Patently, the numbers sent to prison 
in the UK are obscene. As The Guard¬ 
ian pointed out, “The end result is that 
we now have more prisoners per head 
of population than some of the most 
repressive foreign regimes, such as 
Burma, China and Saudi Arabia” (Oc¬ 
tober 14). Having said that though, the 
UK and these other similarly ‘enlight¬ 
ened’ countries still have a long way to 
go if they want to catch up with the 
United States, which has a staggering, 
and terrifying, prison population of 2.1 
million - and disproportionately black. 

For communists, crime can only be 
understood in relationship to the given 
society. In a class society, crime is a 
product of alienation, want or resist¬ 
ance. By extension, the criminal system 
under capitalism is an anti-working 
class, anti-popular system. The penal 
regimes in the UK and USA have a lot 
in common with the old Victorian work- 
house system, or Stalin’s USSR - to 
terrorise the population into subservi¬ 
ence. 

Against all this filth and horror com¬ 
munists say that the aim of prison must 
be rehabilitation, not punishment - and 
certainly not revenge. We demand: 

• Prisoners must be allowed the maxi¬ 
mum opportunity to develop themselves 
as human beings - there should be a 
wide range of cultural facilities. Prison¬ 
ers must be allowed access to books, 
newspapers, periodicals of their choice 
and the internet. 

• There must be worthwhile prison work, 
paid at full trade union rates and limited to 
seven hours a day. 

• Cells must be self-contained and for 
one person alone. 

• People should only be imprisoned 
within a short distance of their own lo¬ 
cality - if not, families must be given full 
cost of travel for visits. 

• There must be daily visiting hours and 
provision for weekly 24-hour conjugal 
visits. 

• Medical treatment must be via the gen¬ 
eral health service. 

• Incoming and outgoing letters should 
only be checked for contraband: they 
must not be read or censored. 

• Prisoners must have the right to vote 
and to stand for election. 

• Prisons must be run under the super¬ 
vision of organisations of the working 
class• 

Eddie Ford 
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TORY DEBACLE 


Legalise all 
drugs 


T he Conservative Party has been scan¬ 
dalised of late by suggestions that 
leadership contender David Cameron 
had, at some point in his student career, 
taken class A drugs. 

Cameron was asked at a fringe meeting 
at this year’s party conference if he had ever 
taken illegal drugs (of any kind). Caught off 
guard, he replied cryptically that he had had 
a “typical student experience”. Subse¬ 
quently, Cameron was again quizzed on 
Question time, where he defended what he 
called his right to a private life “before poli¬ 
tics” and refused to say whether or not he 
had experimented with drugs. Of course, the 
inmplication is that he has in fact done so - 
borne out in a later television interview, 
when he commented: “I did lots of things be¬ 
fore I came into politics which I shouldn’t 
have done. We all did.” 

At 39, Cameron is, by his own admission, 
part of a generation which would have been 
familiar with drugs at university. It is odd, 
therefore, that supporters of one Tory con¬ 
tender can connive to damage an opponent’s 
reputation using drugs as a weapon when 
many of them are themselves of the same 
generation of students that was eyeball-deep 
in ‘illegal substances’. Clearly, there is 
monumental hypocrisy here: despite his own 
tacit admission, Cameron and the Tory 
Party would continue to pursue a drugs 
policy which effectively criminalises an en¬ 
tire section of society. It is not just a ‘pri¬ 
vate matter’: the furore over this tells us a 
lot about not just Tory hypocrisy, but the 
hypocritical attitude that prevails amongst 
the bourgeoisie as a whole. 

For revolutionary socialists and commu¬ 


nists, there should be no argument over this 
question. To criminalise drugs is to 
criminalise people: all drugs should be legal¬ 
ised. Nevertheless, most of the left prefers 
to take the position that only cannabis is fit 
for legalisation - the Scottish Socialist Party 
is the prime example, having simultaneously 
campaigned for legalising marijuana and 
clamping down on so-called ‘hard’ drugs. 
Respect as yet has no position on the ques¬ 
tion - although one cannot help feeling that 
its Socialist Workers Party leadership would 
be more than happy to keep it that way: 
even the call to legalise cannabis would be 
far too much for representatives of the 
mosque, I am sure. 


Those like the SSP could point, for in¬ 
stance, to the huge number of deaths involv¬ 
ing heroin relative to other drugs. In 2003, 
it claimed nearly twice as many lives as co¬ 
caine, methadone and MDMA/ecstasy put 
together - but these statistics are only half 
the story. It is true that heroin, as it can cur¬ 
rently be procured, kills more than other 
drugs; but this does not make a case for its 
continued illegal status or even stricter ‘con¬ 
trol’. Quite the opposite. Street heroin is 
‘cut’ with a mix of substances that bring their 
own risks: sometimes powdered milk and 
talc; other times foul poisons. The opiate 
itself can range in purity from three to 99%. 
In other words, users never know what they 
are getting: their fate is in the hands of the 
cartels and gangs that mix the stuff. 

The incentive for them to produce a dan¬ 
gerous substance derives from the drug’s 
very illegality. It is a historically verifiable fact 
that prohibition itself is profoundly unhealthy: 
when drinking alcohol was criminalised in the 
1920s and 30s USA, the gangsters who 
controlled the underground flow would of¬ 
ten mix it with all kinds of filth, or make it 
ludicrously strong. That way the amount of 
illegal alcohol that was handled could be 
kept to a minimum; the flipside was that 
people went blind from drinking it. 

Likewise, heroin use comes with a huge 
assortment of risks that stem directly from 
its status as an illegal drug. Some of the ad¬ 
ditives do not dissolve as well as the drug 
does, which leads to lethal blockages of 
blood vessels. This is not to mention the 
danger of shared needles, squalid conditions 
in drug-dens and the torment of giving it up. 
Incredibly, a more addictive, unsettling sub¬ 


stance - methadone - is prescribed as the 
legal solution to kicking the heroin habit, as 
a sort of ‘comedown’ drug. Its effect is, 
however, quite the opposite: victims become 
addicted to methadone instead! In Scotland 
alone, it caused 80 deaths last year. 

That which applies to heroin covers all 
drugs. There is very little argument for pro¬ 
hibition. Above all, it is an utterly dysfunc¬ 
tional way of dealing with the endemic and 
widespread fact that people take drugs for 
leisure, and always have done. From sha¬ 
mans to students, it has never been unusual. 
Mind-bending substances have always held 
an appeal for human beings. We all, in David 
Cameron’s words, “err and stray”. But in 
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David Cameron: did he or didn’t 
he? 

class-based capitalist society, the way in 
which the state deals with drugs is particu¬ 
larised by class determinants: typically, the 
working class gets raids, patrols and beatings, 
while wealthy middle class gatherings are 
usually left to smoke in peace. 

Understatedly, the national treatment 
agency mentions “evidence of a strong rela¬ 
tionship between social deprivation and imme¬ 
diate drug-related deaths”. In fact, it is social 
deprivation itself that poses the greater dan¬ 
ger: it is the poor who are most likely to suffer 
from the absence of quality control, the inability 
to secure speedy treatment and so on. Like 
many things we consume, drugs - including 
those that are currently legal, like alcohol, to¬ 
bacco and caffeine - can be dangerous if mis¬ 
used. Booze, heroin and the rest are just a form 
of recreation, perhaps snatched at because of 
an absence of genuine fulfilment in life. 

But it is the criminal law which surrounds 
them that derails life. Not only does illegal¬ 
ity rule out health and safety control: it also 
vastly inflates the price of the drug. Scorned, 
addicts live on the furthest margins of soci¬ 
ety because the law condemns them to the 
status of irresponsible pariahs. Communists 
understand that humans have always taken 
drugs; the real problem is a society that 
criminalises the millions who do so. 

Drug laws do not save lives: in fact, they 
do the opposite. They were conceived and 
are enforced in order to police the working 
class. Any partisan of that class should 
therefore fight for their abolition, and work 
for the legalisation of all drugs. This should 
be non-negotiable. To have this position is 
not to be ‘pro-drugs’, or some such simplis¬ 
tic rubbish. Instead, it involves an under¬ 
standing that the whole phenomenon of 
drug consumption in our society, with all its 
malign manifestations, stems fundamentally 
not from the nature of the drugs themselves, 
but from the way they are distributed, pro¬ 
duced and monitored. Criminalising drugs 
increases the powers of the state over the 
mass of people in our society, primarily the 
working class. 

Therefore drugs must be socialised, with 
their legal supply responsibly regulated and 
addicts provided with clinics, treatment and 
support, not truncheons and handcuffs. So¬ 
cialists should not be discussing which drugs 
are ‘okay’ and which should remain out¬ 
lawed. We say, legalise them all! • 

Carey Davies 



1920s US speakeasy: prohibition is unhealthy 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically 
advanced workers into a Communist Party. Without or¬ 
ganisation the working class is nothing; with the high¬ 
est form of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Com¬ 
munist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Mem¬ 
bers who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are ex¬ 
pected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or per¬ 
manent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It is 
an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European Un¬ 
ion becomes a state then that necessitates EU-wide 
trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened and 
lacks coordination. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and en¬ 
riched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. All 
forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti¬ 
working class. 

n The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the big¬ 
gest possible working class representation. But work¬ 
ers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully if 
we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and 
a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much working class questions as pay, trade un¬ 
ion rights and demands for high-quality health, housing 
and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is ei¬ 
ther democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Com¬ 
munism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Bureaucrats 
sacrifice 
future workers 



No to pensions sell-out 


V irtually all the fighting talk disap¬ 
peared overnight, as pub he sector 
trade union bureaucrats collapsed 
into ignominious retreat over pensions 
earlier this week. 

At the Trade Union Congress in Sep¬ 
tember we heard how 13 different unions, 
representing more than three million pub¬ 
lic sector workers, would engage in the 
biggest industrial action since the 1926 
general strike if the government pressed 
ahead with its attacks. Yet on October 18 
we saw that this was all so much hot air. 
Union representatives on the public serv¬ 
ices forum, which negotiates with the gov¬ 
ernment, agreed to recommend a deal 
raising the retirement age for new work¬ 
ers in the civil service, NHS and educa¬ 
tion from 60 to 65. All they have won in 
exchange is a temporary truce in the as¬ 
sault on existing members’ pension rights. 

Most union tops have been trumpeting 
the fact that the government has pulled 
back from its original plans to phase in the 
same change in the age of retirement for 
current employees by 2013. But now ex¬ 
isting members will ‘ ‘suffer no detriment in 
their pension arrangements’ ’, according to 
theTUC. 

Trade and industry secretary Alan 
Johnson hailed the deal as a “break¬ 
through’ ’. The ‘ ‘normal pension age in edu¬ 
cation, health and the civil service will be 
65 for new entrants from next year,” he 
crowed. Ten years ago Johnson was joint 
general secretary of the Communication 
Workers Union, but, like so many others 
before him, he has crossed effortlessly to 
the other side of the negotiating table. He 
is much more comfortable removing hard 
won conditions for working people than 
he ever was tiying to improve them. 

Unison general secretary Dave Prentis 
engaged in some mutual backslapping 
with the government, which had ‘ ‘honoured 
its pensions contract with the nation’s 
healthworkers’ ’. Current workers will have 
“lifetime protection of their existing pen¬ 
sions provision, including their retirement 
age,” he swaggered. The fate of new re¬ 
cruits is clearly of no concern to the union 
leaders, who are already talking of the (as 
yetunratified) agreement as afait accom¬ 
pli and demanding the same “protection” 
for local government workers. 

In fact final details have to be negotiated 
for every sector, with only the main out¬ 
line of each scheme covered by the deal. 
The unions are claiming that pensions for 
new entrants will continue to be index- 
linked with defined benefits, but after this 
sell-out who knows what else might be 
given away? Without the slightest hint of 
irony, the bureaucrats are boasting that 
new workers will still have the option to 
retire at 60 - if they pay for the extra years 
themselves through deductions from their 
pay. What a joke. 

According to Peter Allenson, Transport 
and General Workers Union national sec¬ 
retary for public services, “The threat of 
strike action is now on the back burner.” 
Joining in the general congratulations at 
having negotiated this disgraceful deterio¬ 
ration in the conditions of future members, 
he said: ‘ ‘This set of principles is welcome 
progress towards tackling the pension 
pressure in the public sector with fairness 
all round” - unless you are a new entrant, 
of course. 

What about the left leadership of the 
Public and Commercial Services Union? 



Alan Johnson: crowing over union climbdown 


Surely the PCSU has made a stand against 
this climbdown? Not a bit of it. Its state¬ 
ment “heralded an agreement with the 
government that secures the pensions of 
three million people working in the civil 
service, health and education as a signifi¬ 
cant achievement. The agreement follows 
a series of hard won talks and ajoint cam¬ 
paign by public sector unions, including the 
threat of industrial action, and means that 
existing pension scheme members won’t 
be forced to work longer to receive their 
expected pension, as the government 
originally proposed.” 

So all the PCSU can boast about is 
having achieved “hard won talks” and 
placed the burden of an extra five years 
of wage-slavery exclusively on future un¬ 
ion members. 

PCSU general secretary Mark 
Serwotka is quoted as saying: “Those 
people delivering passports, driving li¬ 
cences, the new deal, as well as those 
protecting our shores from drugs, no 
longer face having to work an extra five 
years to get their expected pension. And 
for future civil and public servants defined 
benefit schemes have been protected, as 
well as securing the choice to retire at 60.” 
Some “choice”. 

Serwotka attempted to keep up militant 
appearances with the claim that “public 
sector workers have shown that they have 
been willing to stand up to protect their 


pensions and there should be no doubt 
that, should the need arise, they will be 
willing to do so again.” Clearly he thinks 
there is no such “need” any longer - who’s 
worried about new recruits? They won’t 
know any better, will they? 

The PCSU national executive will be 
meeting in the near future to discuss the 
proposed agreement and it remains to be 
seen whether members of the EC - domi¬ 
nated by the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales - will go along with their general 
secretary. PCSU president Janice 
Godrich is a member of the SP’s Com¬ 
mittee for a Workers’ International in Scot¬ 
land and is undoubtedly the most 
high-profile SPEW/C WI member in the 
PCSU. 

In an interview with The Socialist last 
month, she trustingly called for the TUC 
to be allowed to coordinate a common 
union response to the government’s at¬ 
tacks on public sector pensions. Well, it 
has done so and is now in the process of 
coordinating a sell-out. Comrade Godrich 
told the SP weekly: “The right to dignity 
and financial security in retirement lies at 
the heart of a decent society. The fear of 
poverty and the isolation and anxiety this 
brings makes many people angry. Mem¬ 
bers of PCS have been told by their em¬ 
ployer for many years that low pay rates 
are compensated by a decent pension. 
Now even this is under threat. Members 


see all their plans for their future at risk” 
(The Socialist September 22). 

Again, we have to ask, does this deter¬ 
mination to defend pension rights apply to 
future as well as current members? Will 
comrade Godrich and other members of 
left groups tell Serwotka and his public 
services forum negotiators where to get off 
when the EC meets? 

They should follow the lead of the GMB 
union, whose EC met after the public serv¬ 
ices forum ended and accepted the rec¬ 
ommendation of its public services national 
secretary, Brian Stratton, not to ratify the 
agreement. He said: “The protection that 
this deal brings to two million public sec¬ 
tor workers comes at a price which is to 
concede worse terms, based on a retire¬ 
ment age of 65, for new starters. This cre¬ 
ates two-tier pensions in public services, 
which GMB has campaigned vigorously 
against. We will continue to fight for the 
rights of all public service workers - past, 
present and future.” 

A similar point was made by Matt 
Wrack, general secretary of the Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union. Interviewed on Radio Five 
Live on October 17, comrade Wrack said 
it was simply not acceptable to have two 
firefighters tryingto put outablaze side by 
side and yet one has to suffer much worse 
terms and conditions than the other. The 
FBU is not part of the public services fo¬ 
rum arrangement, and negotiations over the 
local government and firefighters ’ pension 
scheme are said to be “nowhere near as 
advanced”. So we will have to see whether 
the FBU maintains its militant stance fur¬ 
ther along the line. 

For the moment, then, the GMB is “out 
on a limb”, according to a union source. 
The hope was expressed by an official that 
the executives of the other unions will 
overturn the recommendations of their 
negotiators. Quite right - they should re¬ 
ject it out of hand. And the PCSU should 
be the first to bring their general secretary 
to book. After all, here we have a union 
that is actually led by a section of the revo¬ 
lutionary left. Now the Socialist Party has 
the opportunity to show the way. 

The rash to sign up for this sell-out is a 
prime example of the short-term 
sectionalism of the union bureaucracy. Far 


from looking to serve the interests of the 
whole class, they always try to satisfy the 
narrowly defined claims of the few. If their 
own particular audience will buy the deal, 
that is all that matters. Even those who will 
become civil servants, healthworkers or 
teachers in just a few months time can go 
to hell. So why in that case should new 
entrantsjoin unions that have already writ¬ 
ten them off as less worthy of protection? 

According to Johnson, the unions (apart 
from the GMB, presumably) ‘ ‘accepted all 
the facts about demographic change; they 
accepted the need to move to 65 as a 
normal pension age”. He rattled out the 
tired old lie that the cost of running pen¬ 
sion schemes can no longer be afforded, 
because people have been “living longef’. 

Spokespersons for capital have been 
clamouring for a reduction in pension rights 
across the board - starting right now. Pre¬ 
dictably they condemned the government 
for not attacking hard enough. David Frost, 
director general of the British Chambers of 
Commerce, raged: ‘ This deal is unaccept¬ 
able from the standpoint ofBritish business. 
The government needed to grasp the net¬ 
tle and increase the public sector retirement 
age for existing employees on a sliding 
scale. They have failed to do this.” 

Meanwhile Tory trade and industry 
spokesperson David Willets was also 
thinking of the needs ofBritish capital as a 
whole. He slated the government for ‘cav¬ 
ing in’ to union pressure: “There is a grow¬ 
ing divide between public and private 
sector pensions which cannot be sus¬ 
tained. At this rate it could take 40 years 
for the public sector retirement age to rise. 
The Arctic ice cap is melting more rapidly 
than the government is reforming public 
sector pensions.” 

This is the dismal future promised us by 
bourgeois politicians - work longer for 
worse conditions. By contrast we need to 
frame our own, working class, response. 
What the defenders of capital say their 
system can afford is not our concern. We 
must fight for what we need - in the full and 
certain knowledge that current capacity 
for wealth-creation could provide, right 
now, a full and decent life for every per¬ 
son on the planet • 

Peter Manson 
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